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J_  KIKING  till'  fruit  and  oaniiiii^  it  an* 
not  a  Salt’s  Department's  jobs — yet  tliey  are  as 
niueli  a  part  of  salesmanship  as  anylliin<i  the 
fanner  does.  Every  can  of  quality  fruit  helps  st'll 
another  can.  Every  ran  of  unrijte  or  jtoorly  pro¬ 
cessed  fruit  is  a  serious  handicap  to  future  sales. 

Apricots  should  be  picked  in  three  or  four  dif¬ 
ferent  ]»eriods,  at  least,  since  fruit  on  the  interior 
and  shady  side  of  the  tree  matures  less  rapidly 
than  that  which  has  been  in  the  sun.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  that  the  apricots  be  tree  ripened 
— the  more  completely  tree  ripene<l,  the  better 
the  flavor  of  the  canned  product.  Green  fruit  will 
liave  a  disagreeable,  astringent  flavor — the  flesh 
should  have  goo<l  color  right  to  the  base.  A|)ricots 
should  he  transported  to  the  cannery  promptly — 


if  ]>ossihle,  they  should  be  canned  the  same  day 
as  picked.  It  is  also  extremely  important  to  have 
a  thorough  exhaust  to  reduce  action  of  the  fruit 
on  the  tinplate.  A  long  exhaust  at  low  tempera¬ 
ture  is  preferable  to  a  short  one  at  high  tempera¬ 
ture,  for  more  air  is  removed  and  there  is  less 
softening  of  the  fruit.  After  sterilization,  the  cans 
should  be  thoroughly  and  quickly  cooled. 

Experience,  experiment,  and  study  have  given 
the  Research  De[)artment  of  the  American  lian 
Comi)any  some  practical  knowledge  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  canned  apricots.  If  there  is  any  partic- 
idar  phase  which  is  creating  a  problem  in  your 
cannery,  or  which  you  would  like  to  correct  or 
improve,  Canco  Research  can  he  of  consiileiahle 
value  to  you. 


AMERICAN 


CAN  COMPANY 
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T 
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All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— A^o  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


The  No-Spill  Sealer 


BlisS'Pacific**  No,  81  Double  Seamer 

This  high  speed  machine  is  ar¬ 
ranged  for  both  can  shop  and  can¬ 
nery.  It  seals  cans  with  a  remark¬ 
able  absence  of  spills,  jams  or  tie 
ups.  Arranged  with  marking  de¬ 
vice  if  desired.  In  successful  oper¬ 
ation  for  a  number  of  years  these 
machines  have  demonstrated 
their  superiority.  Details  on  re¬ 
quest. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


jLiss  CO. 

'  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
\  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


SUCCESSORS  TO 

GEO.W.  ZASTROW 


VVEIRTON.W.VA 
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Cameron  Automatic 
300  Sanitary  C  ans 


Line-Producing 
Per  Minute 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Buy  Your  Cans 
From  A  User  Of  The 
Cameron  Air  Tester. 

You  are  then  definitely  assured  against 
claims  for  spoilage. 

Consider  This  List  OF 
Successful  Packers  Who 
Make  Their  Tin  Containers. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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rorn  COAST  to  COAST 
-  ivitk 


CHICAGO 

1)1  W.  Wo*hington  SirMt 


NEW  YORK 
100  I.  42nd  StrMt 


Exactly  meeting 
your  requirements 


Another  one  of  the  39  mod¬ 
ern  Continental  Plants. 
Syracuse,  New  York, 


Tjjn  the  passing  of 

sQk  W  the“holeandcap” 

ri3|n  all  soldered  can  and 

the  introduction  of  the 
new  “open  top”  struc- 
ture,  the  technique  and 
equipment  for  making 
S  ~  ffSKiT*  seams  to  stand 

i  both  processing  strains 

cL  JiShW—  commercial  han- 
dling  presented  seem- 
s^^atum  ”  ingly  insurmountable 

PaiMMO  A«.  iO CtoMRf  iwoenliM  i«Vr*  i.* 

ditnculties. 

And  from  the  very  beginning.  Continental 
played  an  important  part  in  closing  machine 
development.  When  the  now  famous  Panama 
Machine  was  introduced 
many  years  ago,  it  was 
a  sensation— the  fastest 
and  most  adaptable  of  all 
closing  machines  of  that 
time,  closing  from  40  to  60 
cans  a  minute.  Its  adapt¬ 
ability  to  quick  changes  in 
the  sizes  of  cans  to  be 
closed  was  a  particularly 
advantageous  feature.  A 
tribute  to  the  value  of  this 
machine  is  its  great  popu¬ 
larity  even  today  among 
Canners  for  all  products  where  high-speed 
closing  is  not  essential. 

The  Continental  M.  C.  Four  Station  Clos¬ 
ing  Machine,  introduced  some  16  years  ago, 
was  another  tribute  to  the  skill  of  Continental 
engineers, 
who  met  the 
need  for  higher 
speeds  and 
non-spill  with 
Continental 
“M.  C.”  clos¬ 
ing  up  to  IS.? 
cans  per  min¬ 
ute,  and  its 
introduction 
marked  an¬ 
other  epoch  in 
the  industry.  Today  this  same  type  of  ma¬ 
chine  with  minor  refinements,  is  a  great 
favorite  among  Canners  because  of  its  sturdy, 
substantial  construction  and  its  low  cost  of 
maintenance. 

About  8  years 
later.  Continental  VnBjR 
Engineers  again  ex- 
celled  in  closing  ma- 
chine  development  i 

when  they  designed 
the  famous  C.R.  four 
Station  Closing  Ma- 
chine.  This  machine, 

acknowledged  to  be  ■■  iwR 
the  fastest  in  the  * 

country  today,  is 
capable  of  closing  up 

to  220  cans  a  minute.  It  is,  of  course,  in¬ 
tended  for  use  only  where  large  capacity  is 


OUT  of  the  demand  for 
Quality  and  Service 
has  ctme  the  present  great 
array  of  Continental 
plants  to  serve  you  u'ell. 


Line  after  line  of  smooth-runninji, 
high-speed,  can  making  machinery  is 
turning  out  cans  faster  than  the  eye 
can  count.  Constantly  safeguarding 
the  standards  of  Continental  Quality 
is  an  organization  skilled  to  produce 
better  cans  even  under  peak  loads. 

But,  making  good  cans  fast  is  just 
one  of  the  many  activities  “behind 
the  scenes’’— getting  the  cans  to  you 
on  time  .  .  .  helping  you  with  your 
canning  problems,  closing  machine 
inspections — those  are  equally  as  im¬ 
portant.  And  you  can  always  depend 
on  Continental  to  render  quick  and 
efficient  service  in  any  einergency 
which  may  often  mean  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss. 

Your  dollars  buy  a  whole  lot  more 
than  “just  cans’’  when  you  are  a 
Continental  customer. 


needed  and  where  all  products  are  packed  at 
very  high  speeds. 

Besides  these  three  outstanding  Continen¬ 
tal  Closing  Machines,  there  are  several  other 
types  and  sizes 
— each  built  to 
meet  some  spe- 
„  cific  need  in  the 
Cannery.  And, 
every  Continen¬ 
tal  Seamer  can 
r;^  be  conveniently 
I  set  in  line  with 
any  filling  ma¬ 
chine  or  exhaust 


Ttoy9r>Fo* 

Afft  9  CUtimg  Maehi 


Singlt^Siaiion 
Panama  Cloting 
hiaehima 


Continental 

Closing  Machines  have  been  designed  and 
are  built  in  Continental's  own  four  machine 
shops,  of  the  finest  materials,  under  the  most 
exacting  standards  of  precision.  They  are 
built  to  run  and  are  not  sold.  Construction 
costs  are  sec¬ 
ondary  to  main-  i 

tenance  ex- 

pense,  hence  ao«i>t k 
Continental  jL 
customers  are  JK  J 

assured  of  the  ^ 

lower  costs  so  ' 

essential  as  to¬ 
day.  Your  machinery  must  run  without 
stops — production  is  all  imjiortant.  At  “peak 
load”  is  when  you'll  appreciate  most  the 
efficiency  and  dependability  of  Continental's 
closing  machines  in  avoiding  delays. 


Four-Statiait  MC 
CJ9$int  Machima 


Dusy  days 

BEHIND  THE  SCENES 

Right  now,  with  the  steady  stream  of 
incoming  crops,  these  are  busy  times 
for  Continental’s  many  factories. 
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EDITORIALS 


- ♦ - 

A  RE  YOU  THINKIN’? — Are  you  content  to  leave 
things  as  they  are,  and  to  go  on  trying  to  sell 
your  output  to  the  greatest  series  of  trusts  that 
ever  existed — the  combined  buyers?  The  Sherman 
Law  says  that  as  producers  you  shall  not  combine  to 
advance  prices,  even  to  cost  level ;  but  it  pays  no  atten¬ 
tion  whatsoever  to  the  present  great  combination  of 
buyers,  and  who  are  able  to  dictate  the  prices  you  can 
have  for  your  goods.  A  buyers’  trust  hangs  together 
and  grows  stronger  with  every  twist  of  the  rack  put 
on  by  any  one  of  its  members,  because  that  means  more 
profit  to  all  combined  buyers.  In  a  producers’  or  sell¬ 
ers  trust — the  one  aimed  at  by  the  Sherman  Law  (or  at 
least  the  only  one  it  pays  any  attention  to)  lacks  this 
self-sustaining  force:  if  sales  fall  off  some  one  of  the 
combined  sellers  is  likely  to  break  loose  and  by  lower¬ 
ing  prices,  garner  a  good  bunch  of  sales,  and  then  the 
others  pile  into  it,  and  a  price  war  is  on.  But  you 
never  saw  a  price-advancing  war,  and  you  never  will. 

Yes,  we  are  harking  back  to  our  editorial  of  last 
week,  and  if  you  did  not  read  it,  get  out  that  copy  and 
read  it,  for  it  is  important. 

One  of  the  best  known  brokerage  houses  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  wrote  us : 

“We  have  read  with  interest  your  editorial  in 
issue  of  August  8th,  under  ‘More  Blindness.’ 

“The  writer’s  opinion  is  that  it  is  a  splendid 
article,  and  gives  the  best  reason  that  we  have 
heard  offered  for  the  troubles  that  are  pursuing 
producer  and  manufacturer  today. 

“If  you  could  get  some  of  the  leading  dailies  of 
the  country  to  publish  your  editorial,  we  believe  a 
lot  of  good  might  come  out  of  it.  This  letter  is 
not  for  publication.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  that  editorial  started  every 
canner  and  producer  in  the  business  to  thinking,  and 


thinking  hard;  but  we  want  more  than  just  thinking. 
We  want  action,  and  you  can  get  results  if  you  start 
that  action.  One  of  the  great  troubles  with  this  pres¬ 
ent  fearful  business  situation  is  that  the  individual 
lacks  backbone,  and  even  when  shown  the  cause  that 
may  be  hurting  him  mortally — he  sighs,  and  does 
nothing. 

Take  the  letter  quoted  above.  He  undoubtedly  ex¬ 
presses  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  everyone  who  read 
that  editorial — with  the  exception  of  the  buyers  whom 
it  hits — ^but  he  ends  his  letter  “this  letter  is  not  for 
publication.” 

It  is  not  for  us  to  send  a  copy  of  that  editorial  to  the 
great  dailies,  they  might  think  that  we  were  merely 
seeking  some  free  publicity ;  but  suppose  every  canner, 
from  coast  to  coast,  sent  a  copy  of  that  editorial  to  the 
leading  paper  of  his  section,  and  in  addition  that  each 
one  sent  a  copy  of  the  editorial  to  his  Senators  and  to 
all  of  his  Representatives,  and  demanded  that,  as  a 
producer  or  manufacturer,  you  be  given  the  same  pro¬ 
tection  under  the  Sherman  Law  that  others  get ;  that 
the  buyers  be  prevented  from  forming  trusts  to  exter¬ 
minate  you,  just  as  the  producers  and  manufacturers 
are  prohibited  from  forming  trusts.  With  a  little  effort 
you  could  induce  other  manufacturers  to  join  you  in 
this  demand  for  equable  treatment,  and  this  snow¬ 
storm  of  protest  coming  from  every  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  would  bring  results.  It  would  awaken  the  authori¬ 
ties  to  the  injustice  that  is  being  done  you,  and  to  all 
in  your  class,  and  they  would  not  dare  be  deaf  to  such 
cries.  It  is  well  to  think ;  but  having  thought,  and  been 
convinced  that  you  are  right,  then  action  is  needed. 

The  trouble  with  our  great  populace  is  that  it  is  too 
complacent;  it  is  driven  like  dumb  oxen  this  way  and 
that  by  the  politicians,  and  by  organized  cliques  of  all 
kinds,  and  makes  no  united  protest.  Individually  every 
mother’s  son — and  daughter  too,  now.adays-— grows 
hot  under  the  collar  at  what  he  sees,  and  voices  his 
lament  to  his  cronies  and  chums,  and  then  subsides 
into — the  same  dumb  oxen. 
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As  a  food  producer,  why  can’t  the  canner  make  a  fair 
profit?  You  will  find  the  answer  in  that  editorial  of 
last  week!  And  it  is  a  real  condition,  not  a  theory. 
You  have  to  produce  and  sell  your  products  as  an  in¬ 
dividual,  or  company ;  you  may  not  combine  with  your 
fellow  producers  to  raise  the  prices  on  canned  foods  to 
even  cost  level — nor  can  any  other  producer  or  manu¬ 
facturer  of  other  goods.  Yet  when  you  come  to  sell, 
you  find  the  buyers  banded  together  in  the  tightest 
kind  of  trusts:  chain  stores,  buying  as  a  unit  for  ten 
to  fifteen  thousand  retail  outlets;  voluntary  chains 
which  are  merely  great  numbers  of  retail  groc^s 
banded  together  to  buy  their  supplies  as  a  unit;  buying 
cliques  or  units  which  purchase  the  requirements  of 
from  6  to  1,000  independent  retailers.  The  buyers — 
your  market — are  in  the  tightest  kind  of  trusts,  un¬ 
hampered  by  Sherman  Law  or  any  other  controlling 
force.  They  are  bleeding  other  industries  white  as  they 
are  bleeding  the  canners  white.  Do  you  think  you  can 
continue  to  exist  under  such  unfair,  unequal  treat¬ 
ment?  Can  you  live  with  the  buyers  dictating  the 
price  at  which  you  shall  sell  your  goods? 

As  canners  you  are  particularly  hard  hit,  for  even 
the  Government  is  engaged  in  forming  trusts  (they 
call  them  co-operatives)  in  the  raw  produce  you  must 
buy  to  produce  canned  foods.  We  read  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  co-operative  Associations  that  has  been  formed 
during  the  past  three  years  is  over  500 ;  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Board  has  loaned  upwards  of  $1,019,000,000 
to  them  to  effect  this  result;  that  one-third  of  all  the 
farmers  in  the  country  are  now  members  of  these  co¬ 
operatives,  that  the  value  of  the  products  marketed — 
amounting  in  1930-31  to  $2,400,000,000 — increased  41 
per  cent  during  the  year  1927-28.  So  the  canner  faces 
the  problem  of  buying  much  of  his  raw  produce  from 
trust-governed  growers ;  must  produce  and  sell  it  com¬ 
pletely  free  of  any  taint  of  trust  or  co-operative  meth¬ 
ods  between  fellow  canners,  and  sell  to  as  smoothly  a 
working  trust  of  buyers  as  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Fine  chance  the  canner  has  for  his  white-alley.  That 
is  a  glimpse  at  the  picture ;  does  it  awaken  in  you  any 
desire  to  protect  yourself,  and  fight  for  your  rights  ? 

The  great  consuming  public  does  not  want  to  take 
your  goods  away  from  you  for  less  than  what  they 
cost;  it  is  just  the  hungry  horde  of  wolves  surrounding 
you  that  is  after  the  last  drop  of  your  blood.  They 
squeeze  you  dry,  but  they  do  not  pass  all  this  “juice” 
onto  the  public. 

In  your  langor  you  may  reply  that  we  are  just  mak¬ 
ing  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole-hill.  We  wish  we  were. 
But  here  are  some  figures  that  are  not  our  own,  much 
less  mere  imagination.  We  quote  from  “Chain  Store 
Manual,”  just  come  to  our  desk  this  week,  from  the 
National  Chain  Store  Association.  Here  are  just  two 
quotations  exactly  as  they  appear: 

The  Extent  of  Chain  Operation  In  the  Major  Fields 

Returning  again  to  the  main  trend  of  our  chain 
story,  the  apparel  companies — ^which  consist  prin¬ 
cipally  of  men’s  wear,  women’s  apparel  and  shoe 
stores — did  27.7  per  cent  of  the  total  apparel  busi¬ 
ness,  reaching  a  sales  volume  of  $1,197,087,311. 
The  320  shoe  companies,  which  operate  6,099  units 
and  which  really  must  be  classed  as  a  main  division 
of  chain  stores,  did  46.2  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 


shoe  business,  totaling  in  1929  the  round  sum  of 
$469,149,760. 

The  restaurant  chains,  287  strong — with  3,361 
units — in  1929  aggregated  a  sales  volume  of  $298,- 
843,423 — 14.2  per  cent  of  the  total  business  done 
by  the  entire  field.  The  business  of  the  cigar 
chains  reached  the  sum  of  $102,733,330.  There 
are  90  such  companies  in  the  United  States,  oper¬ 
ating  2,218  stores. 

The  last  main  field  in  which  the  industry  has 
made  great  progress — a  pioneer  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  chain  stores — is  the  drug  field.  Since 
1900,  chain  store  companies  have  advanced  stead¬ 
ily  into  the  field  until  249  of  them — operating  3,585 
units — did  18.5  per  cent  of  the  total  drug  business 
in  1929.  Their  sales  volume  in  that  year  aggre¬ 
gated  $312,301,721. 

These  facts  and  figures  bring  out  the  present 
position  of  chain  stores  in  our  modem  distribution. 
Furthermore,  they  assist  in  illustrating  how  far 
the  momentum  which  this  scientific  merchandis¬ 
ing  system  had  been  gaining  since  1859  and  which 
reached  its  greatest  rate  of  speed  in  the  decade 
following  the  World  War,  has  carried  them  in  73 
years. 

«  ♦  4> 

Chains  Effect  Important  Savings  for  Consumers 


Surveys  have  established  the  fact  that  chain 
store  prices  in  all  fields  average  more  than  10  per 
cent  lower  than  the  average  prices  of  competitive 
systems.  In  the  grocery  field*,  the  price  difference 
is  even  higher — ^perhaps  as  much  as  12  to  14  cents 
on  the  dollar.  On  the  basis  of  their  $10,771,- 
984,034  sales,  therefore,  it  is  estimated  that  chain 
stores  save  $1,077,198,403  for  their  customers. 

*  Italics  are  ours. 

*  * 

How  much  of  this  last  quoted  figure  did  you  con¬ 
tribute  to  these  great  buying  trusts?  If  they  sell  10 
per  cent  lower  than  competitive  systems,  they  must 
make  their  profit  out  of  buying — at  your  expense.  Are 
you  thinkin’? 

How  are  we  going  to  get  the  factories  opened  up, 
labor  re-employed  and  business  once  more  on  its  feet, 
if  the  wholesale  buyers  of  those  factory  products  suck 
the  last  cent  of  profit  out  of  them?  Of  what  use  will 
this  newly  formed  $100,000,000  “Commodities  Finance 
Corporation”  be,  if  the  producers  or  manufacturers  are 
compelled  to  sell  their  products  at  prices  dictated  by 
buying  trusts  ? 

There  is  much  good  campaign  material  in  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  your  local  “great  daily”  might  welcome  the 
slant  given  in  last  week’s  editorial,  and  this.  We  are 
not  seeking  publicity;  we  aim  solely  to  help  the  can¬ 
ning  industry. 

- ♦ - 

TEAGARDEN  HEADS  J.  WELLER  CO. 

Due  to  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  B.  W.  Weller,  presi¬ 
dent  of  The  J.  Weller  Company,  Oak  Harbor, 
Ohio,  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  some 
changes  in  the  organizaiton.  Mr.  0.  L.  Teagarden  has 
been  elected  president  and  the  business  will  be  carried 
on  under  his  management,  with  no  change  of  name. 

Mr.  Teagarden’s  many  friends  in  the  industry  will 
rejoice  at  the  news  of  his  promotion  and  we,  too,  join 
them  and  congratulate  him. 
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For  Sale :  2  Up*to-Date  Canning  Factories, 
With  Modern  Equipment,  Located  in 
Carroll  County,  Maryland. 

These  plants  were  owned  and  operated  for  a  number  of 
years  by  the  Smith-Yingling  Company,  of  Westminster, 
Maryland,  the  larger  of  which  is  situated  at  Westminster, 
along  the  Western  Maryland  Railway,  Westminiter,  Mary¬ 
land  and  consists  of  1  acre,  3  roods  and  17  square  perches 
of  land,  improved  by  a  large  brick  factory,  2  brick  ware¬ 
houses,  2  frame  and  iron  summer  warehouses,  platform 
scale,  brick  garage  to  hold  8  cars  and  living  quarters  for 
about  100  hands.  The  machinery  consists  of  2  complete 
pea  lines,  1  complete  bean  line  and  2  complete  com  lines. 

The  other  plant  is  located  at  Hampstead,  in  Carroll 
County,  Maryland,  along  the  Western  Maryland  Railway, 
and  consists  of  2|  acres  of  land,  improved  by  an  up-to-date 
canning  factory  and  a  double  dwelling  house.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  consists  of  1  pea  line,  1  bean  line  and  2  com  lines. 

These  properties  are  in  first  class  condition,  the  equip¬ 
ment  modern,  and  situated  in  prosperous  ag^culture  com¬ 
munities. 

The  Hampstead  plant,  with  all  equipment,  will  be  offer¬ 
ed  at  public  auction  on  the  premises  on  Monday,  August  22, 
1932  at  12  o’clock,  noon,  and  the  Westminster  plant,  with 
all  equipment,  will  be  offered  at  public  auction  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  on  Monday,  Aug.  22,  1932  at  2  o’clock,  P.  M. 

TERMS  OF  SALE  OF  REAL  ESTATE:  Cash  on  the 
ratification  of  the  sale  by  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  District  of  Maryland.  The  Trustee  will  re¬ 
quire  a  deposit  of  $500.00  on  the  day  of  sale,  on  each  of  the 
above  mentioned  properties. 

For  any  information  concerning  these  properties  com¬ 
municate  with  J.  William  Kelbaugh, 

Trustee  of  Smith-Yingling  Company,  Bankrapt, 
Hampstead,  Maryland 


GAMSE 

LABELS 

are  ATTRACTIVE 

Prompt  and  Satisfactory  Service 

Quick  Delivery  if 
Necessary, 

What  are  your  requirements? 

Phone:  Plaza  1545 

419*423  E.  Lombard  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

GAMSE  LITHOGRAPHING  CO.,  Inc. 

Herman  Gamse,  President 


THE  ANSWER 

to  pretty  nearly  any  question  concerning 
canned  foods  can  be  found  in  your 

1932  ALMANAC 

including  the  Federal  (Score  Card)  Grading 
System.  Eliminate  guesswork;  use  this 
system  and  KNOW  your  grade. 


manac 


Complete  Machinery  and 
Supplies  for  every 


canning  operation. 

1 

SMILEY  TOMATO  KNIFE 

1 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Maryland  robins  retort 

Built  In  all  sizas 

MORRAL  BROTHERS 

Manufacturers  Of 

The  Mortal  Corn  Husking  Machine 
The  Mortal  Corn  Cutting  Machine 

For  whole  grain  and  cream  style  corn 

The  Mortal  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 

Write  for  prices  and  further  tnformation 

Morral  Brothers,  Mortal,  Ohio 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications.  _ 

TOMATOES  North  Bay,  N.  Y.,  August  6,  1932 — Green:  Not  can- 


Greenheld,  Ind.,  August  8,  1932 — From  all  indica¬ 
tions  it  looks  as  though  Indiana  would  have  a  normal 
crop  on  a  normal  acreage. 

Henry ville,  Ind.,  August  8,  1932 — Acreage  normal; 
crop  80  per  cent.  Some  loss  from  overflow  but  on  the 
whole  tomatoes  are  looking  good. 

Greenwich,  N.  J.,  August  6,  1932 — Acreage  is  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  Conditions  are  flne.  Have  had 
just  about  rain  enough  to  keep  the  crop  coming  along 
just  about  as  it  should.  The  patches  are  about  all  laid 
by  and  the  vines  a  good  healthy  color.  The  bloom  is 
holding  good  and  there  is  as  much  fruit  on  the  vines 
as  could  be  expected  for  the  time  they  have  been  set, 
which  was  around  June  15th.  Not  as  many  put  on  the 
market  this  year  as  in  former  years,  owing  to  the  low 
prices  prevailing  for  market  tomatoes  the  past  two  or 
three  years.  We  have  a  smaller  tonnage  contracted 
than  former  years  and  are  hoping  to  take  care  of  all 
the  farmer  grows,  if  the  situation  shapes  up  when  the 
time  comes,  so  that  we  can  see  our  way  clear  to  handle 
the  crop.  Will  not  commence  canning  much  before 
September  10th.  This  is  our  44th  year  in  the  packing 
of  tomatoes  and  we  have  had  all  the  experience  that 
goes  with  the  packing  business,  but  the  situation  is 
just  a  little  more  diflicult  to  fathom  at  the  present 
time,  than  we  have  ever  known  it  to  be  before,  and  we 
are  still  wondering  if  it  would  not  have  been  wiser  for 
us  to  have  let  our  plant  stand  idle  this  year,  like  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  fellow  canners  are  doing  around  us. 

Mendon,  Ohio,  August  2,  1932 — In  this  area  toma¬ 
toes  look  very  well,  having  survived  the  heat  and 
drought  quite  well.  This  fine  fruit  has  again  demon¬ 
strated  its  ability  to  survive  adverse  conditions  better 
than  most  canning  crops. 

Lawrenceburg,  Tenn.,  August  8,  1932 — ^We  have  but 
five  or  ten  acres.  Crop  is  very  poor;  50  per  cent  of 
normal. 

Lowry,  Va.,  August  2,  1932 — Condition  of  crop  very 
poor  due  to  drought.  Acreage  contracted  was  about 
normal  but  got  only  60  per  cent  planted.  Prospective 
yield  25  per  cent.  Unless  we  have  more  rain  in  August 
than  we  have  had  the  last  two  months,  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  Bedford  County  will  pack  10  per  cent.  We  are 
having  some  rain  now. 

CORN 

Mendon,  Ohio,  August  2,  1932 — Due  to  extreme  high 
temperatures,  early  sweet  corn,  such  as  Bantam,  almost 
a  failure.  Evergreen  and  later  varieties  promise  a 
good  crop. 

Fawn  Grove,  Pa.,  August  9,  1932 — The  crop  is  suf¬ 
fering  terribly  for  the  want  of  rain. 

Lawrenceburg,  Tenn.,  August  8,  1932 — Not  canning. 

BEANS 

Greenfield,  Ind.,  August  8,  1932 — Green:  We  started 
packing  June  30th  and  finished  in  July.  We  grow  all 
of  our  own  beans  and  the  quality  was  excellent  as  well 
as  the  yield.  The  pack  is  in  storage  and  will  stay  there 
unless  we  can  dispose  of  them  at  a  reasonable  profit. 


ning  this  year. 

Mendon,  Ohio,  August  2,  1932 — Stringbeans:  The 
scorching  sun  and  drought  which  had  prevailed  through 
most  of  July,  coupled  with  the  ravages  of  the  Mexican 
Beetle,  have  practically  ruined  the  crop.  We  are  now 
having  showers  and  cooler  weather. 

Lawrenceburg,  Tenn.,  August  8,  1932 — Have  very 
few  beans;  probably  200  cases  No.  2i/>. 

PUMPKIN 

Greenfield,  Ind.,  August  8,  1932 — Vines  are  looking 
good.  However,  the  crop  is  all  made  after  this  time 
of  year.  We  shall  not  start  our  equipment  unless  we 
have  specific  orders.  This  is  one  item  we  do  not  con¬ 
tract. 

CARROTS 

Newark,  N.  Y.,  August  6,  1932 — Heavy  plantings  but 
early  dry  weather  caused  loss  of  considerable  acreage. 
We  believe  total  will  not  exceed  1931. 

CABBAGE 

Mendon,  Ohio,  August  2,  1932 — Looking  fairly  well, 
but  drought,  heat  and  the  cabbage  worm  have  held  it 
back. 

BEETS 

Newark,  N.  Y.,  August  6,  1932 — Acreage  smallest  in 
years  and  quite  a  bit  of  contracted  acreage  lost  from 
early  dry  weather.  Some  replanted  but  light  stand. 
Pack  necessarily  must  be  way  below  normal. 

FRUIT 

Harrington,  Me.,  August  6,  1932 — Blueberries:  Acre¬ 
age  about  normal ;  yield  about  60  per  cent.  About  one- 
half  of  the  factories  will  not  open  for  canning  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  low  prices  at  which  they  are  selling.  More 
fresh  berries  shipped  out  this  year  than  heretofore. 
Canning  begins  next  week.  We  will  not  pack  this  year. 

Newark,  N.  Y.,  August  6,  1932 — Columbian  Rasp¬ 
berries  :  Packed  about  300,000  quarts  in  1931 ;  none  in 
1932.  Acreage  and  season  short.  On  account  of  low 
price  most  of  the  berries  picked  up  by  hucksters.  Very 
few  canned  in  the  State.  Market  strengthening. 

Black  Raspberries:  Same  conditions  prevail  as  Co¬ 
lumbian  Raspberries. 

Hood  River,  Ore.,  August  1,  1932 — Strawberries:  In 
the  Willamette  Valley  the  crop  was  good.  Fruit  large 
and  good  color  and  quality,  but  very  cheap. 

Red  and  Black  Raspberries :  Same  as  Strawberries. 
Loganberries :  Plenty  but  not  a  bumper  crop. 

Pears:  Spotted.  Some  sections  have  fine  quality. 
About  ready  to  harvest.  Other  sections  crop  medium 
to  light.  There  seems  to  be  plenty  to  fill  requirements. 

Apples:  Crop  is  good  and  fruit  is  of  good  size  and 
quality  for  this  date,  and  indications  are  that  there 
will  be  plenty  for  consumers’  needs  and  that  prices 
will  not  be  high. 

Prunes:  Will  be  short  in  the  Valley,  as  the  set  is 
light  in  many  orchards  in  important  producing  sec¬ 
tions.  Unless  low  prices  stimulate  an  unexpected  de¬ 
mand,  buyers’  requirements  will  probably  be  covered, 
but  there  will  probably  be  a  consumer  shortage  later 
on. 
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A  Rare  Bargain 

'‘How  To  Buy  and  Sell 
Canned  Foods'' 


By  the  late  John  A.  Lee 


$1  00 

^1  per  copy 
cash  with  the  order 

This  is  exactly  the  same  book  which  sold  at  $3.00.  It 
is  by  a  man  who  knew  canned  foods  as  expert  buyer, 
broker  and  correspondent  for  The  Canning  Trade. 

It  furnishes  a  liberal  education  in  how  to  buy  canned 
foods  of  all  kinds;  what  to  look  for,  and  what  is  expert¬ 
ly  considered  the  variations  in  grades. 

Institution  buyers,  wholesalers  and  brokers  find  this 
book  most  helpful.  It  makes  a  fine  present. 

Mr.  Lee  persuaded  us  to  publish  a  larger  edition  than 
we  thought  could  be  sold — and  now  you  are  getting  the 
advantage  of  it. 

Cash  must  accompany  the  order. — 

— to  save  the  expense  of  billing,  mailing  etc.  etc. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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A  Summary  of  Dr.  Menck’s  Work 

By  Mr.  R.  J.  Mooney,  Collins-Kirk,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Kraut  Packers  Association,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  1 3th,  1 932. 


Dr.  WERNER  MENCK,  of  Koenigsberg,  Prussia, 
has  recently  published  a  book  on  “The  Produc¬ 
tion  of  White  Cabbage  and  Its  Marketing  in 
Germany.”  He  sent,  with  his  compliments,  a  copy  to 
the  National  Kraut  Packers’  Association. 

Before  referring  to  the  specific  contents  of  the  work, 
let  us  cite  his  statement  of  particular  interest  to  our 
members.  “A  problem,”  he  writes,  “which  confronts 
the  growers’  associations  and  the  organizations  of  the 
sauer  kraut  packers,  is  to  undertake  a  campaign  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  cabbage  and  sauer  kraut. 
The  National  Kraut  Packers’  Association,  Clyde,  Ohio, 
accomplished  this,  according  to  Koenig,  by  an  expen¬ 
diture  in  the  years  1922-23  of  $50,000,  and  later,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  increased  use  of  sauer  kraut,  of  $75,000. 
Despite  the  prejudice  in  America  against  sauer  kraut, 
it  is  now  recognized  generally  as  a  nourishing  food. 
The  use  of  sauer  kraut  is  urged  nationally  not  only  as 
the  food  for  the  poor,  but  as  medicine  for  the  over¬ 
burdened  stomachs  of  the  rich.  In  their  booklets,  ‘The 
Story  of  Sauer  Kraut,’  ‘What  Doctors  Say  About  Sauer 
Kraut,’  ‘Sauer  Kraut  as  a  Health  Food’  and  Bundesen’s 
pamphlet  on  sauer  kraut — distributed  free — and  in 
advertisements  in  popular  magazines  such  as  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post,  they  have  told  of  the  history  of 
sauer  kraut  and  its  production,  and  spread  the  opinions 
of  prominent  medical  men  regarding  the  dietetic  effect 
of  the  lactic  ferments  in  sauer  kraut.  They  have  made 
known  a  great  number  of  sauer  kraut  recipes  and  sauer 
kraut  combinations.  In  Germany,  similar  attempts 
have  been  made  by  individual  firms,  but  owing  to  lack 
of  co-ordination  and  co-operation,  they  have  not  had 
like  success.” 

Dr.  Menck’s  book  opens  with  a  statement  as  to  the 
values  of  vegetables  in ‘general,  and  declares  that  white 
cabbage  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all.  “It  is 
cheap,  nourishing,  possesses  valuable  minerals  and 
vitamins  and  lends  itself  to  numerous  attractive 
dishes.” 

The  book  is  a  treatise,  scientific  and  thorough  in  the 
German  fashion,  and  treats  of  the  cultivation  of  white 
cabbage  and  other  cabbages  in  Germany.  More  than 
a  third  of  all  the  surface  of  Germany  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  vegetables  and  garden  products,  is  used  to 
propagate  white  cabbage.  He  takes  each  state  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  shows  what  proportion  of  the  land  is  used 
for  the  cultivation  of  white  cabbage — what  parts  are 
most  suitable  owing  to  climatic  and  moisture  condi¬ 
tions. 

He  has  several  chapters  giving  statistics  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  white  cabbage  beginning  in  1878,  and  laying 
special  stress  on  the  production  in  the  years  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  great  war.  He  complains,  however, 
that  dependable  statistics  were  not  kept  officially.  Al¬ 
though  so  far  as  vegetables  are  concerned,  white  cab¬ 
bage  is  the  main  food — in  some  form — of  the  majority 


in  the  lower  classes,  its  real  importance  to  the  nation 
has  been  overlooked. 

White  cabbage  in  Germany  is  known  under  four 
groups  depending  on  planting  time — ^Winter  or  Advent 
Cabbage;  Early  Cabbage,  Fall  Cabbage  and  what  he 
calls  Dauer  (Lasting  or  Permanent)  cabbage.  The 
Winter  Cabbage  is  marketable  at  the  end  of  May,  or 
the  beginning  of  June ;  Early  Cabbage,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  middle  of  July;  Fall  Cabbage  is  cut  about 
the  middle  of  September,  whereas  the  “Dauer”  Cab¬ 
bage  is  harvested  in  December.  The  latter  is  then 
warehoused,  and  with  proper  supervision,  can  be  kept 
fresh  until  June. 

The  doctor  complains,  also,  that  nourishing  White 
Cabbage  is  the  favorite  only  of  the  poorer  classes ;  that 
as  people  increase  in  wealth,  they  abandon  it  and 
choose  more  expensive  varieties  such  as  Rose  Cab¬ 
bage,  etc. 

He  complains,  too,  of  the  lack  of  system  in  raising 
cabbage  in  Germany,  and  insists  that  there  should  be 
some  kind  of  a  control  bureau  which  would  advise  the 
growers  as  to  cabbage  conditions.  Lack  of  this  knowl¬ 
edge  and  lack  of  direction,  despite  the  fact  that  Ger¬ 
many  could  easily  raise  all  the  cabbage  necessary  for 
the  support  of  its  people,  gives  the  Netherlands  (where 
every  condition  is  better  controlled)  opportunity  to 
export  their  cabbage  to  Germany.  Germany  ought  to 
be  able  to  export  far  more  cabbage  than  it  does — and 
buy  none. 

Going  into  particulars,  the  doctor  says  German 
growers  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  standards, 
to  sorting  and  to  proper  cabbage  seeding  for  particular 
neighborhoods.  Nor  do  they  pack  and  load  it  properly 
for  shipping.  He  advocates,  as  already  announced, 
either  a  supervisory  council  of  growers  and  shippers, 
or  some  adequate  body  for  direction  and  advice.  Such 
a  control  and  supervision  would  in  time  make  Germany 
independent  of  foreign  countries  so  far  as  cabbage  is 
concerned,  and  enable  it  to  export. 

Another  chapter  treats  of  prices  and  price  varia¬ 
tions,  freight  rates  and  their  influence  on  those  prices 
in  various  German  states.  Advice  is  given  as  to  how 
these  can  be  made  more  uniform. 

In  his  final  chapter  he  regrets  again  the  lack  of 
dependable  statistical  information  as  to  the  actual  pro¬ 
duction  of  white  cabbage  by  the  German  people,  and 
also  statistics  as  to  production  of  sauer  kraut.  The 
main  lack,  he  says,  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  figures  are 
available  as  to  the  amounts  of  cabbage  raised  and  sauer 
kraut  produced  by  private  households  and  owners  of 
small  gardens.  Estimates  are  made  more  difficult  by 
the  fact  that  the  relative  amounts  of  Early,  Fall  and 
“Dauer”  Cabbage  are  unknown,  and  that  the  needs  of 
the  kraut  packers  are  also  uncertain.  The  National 
Association  of  German  Sauer  Kraut  Packers  is  not  even 
in  position  to  give  the  amount  of  cabbage  used  in  their 
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plants  because  certain  packers  decline  to  make  any 
reports.  The  only  foundation  for  estimates  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  among  sauer.  kraut  packers  that  some¬ 
what  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  cabbage  har¬ 
vest  is  used  for  sauer  kraut.  This  is  confirmed  in  a 
way  by  governmental  estimates. 

He  also  laments  the  great  loss  of  cabbage  in  the  field, 
or  in  transport  or  as  spoilage.  There  is  often  great 
delay  in  harvesting.  Of  course,  if  everything  is  favor¬ 
able  and  the  cabbages  head  properly,  the  losses  are  not 
so  great.  But  many  things  interfere  with  this  ideal 
condition.  Sometimes  30,  40  and  even  50  per  cent  and 
more  of  the  crop  is  lost.  Even  under  most  favorable 
circumstances,  5  to  10  per  cent  of  a  crop  is  lost.  The 
warehousing  is  often  bad — and  high  losses,  even  100 
per  cent,  are  recorded.  This  invariably  amounts  to  at 
least  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 

The  spoilage  losses  depend  largely  on  market  and 
transport  conditions.  In  years  of  large  yields,  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  cabbage  are  fed  to  animals  or  plowed 
under.  In  general  it  may  be  assumed  that  losses  on  the 
field  by  transport  and  faulty  warehousing  or  storage, 
vary  between  15  and  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  harvest. 

Dr.  Menck  ends  this  chapter  with  a  statement  as  to 
the  widespread  popularity  of  sauer  kraut  in  middle 
class  German  homes  and  among  workmen’s  families 
who  prepare  their  supply  for  the  winter  months.  He 
even  quotes  the  German  poets,  Ludwig  Uhland  and 
Wilhelm  Busch  as  to  the  “noble  sauer  kraut.”  A  third 
of  the  German  population,  he  estimates,  prepares  its 
own  sauer  kraut.  Little  wonder  that  he  urges  a  cam¬ 
paign  on  the  part  of  the  packers. 

According  to  government  information,  there  were  in 
Germany  in  1901,  seventy-six  sauer  kraut  and  pickle 
packers;  1911,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five;  1914,  two 
hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  in  1927,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four.  The  secretary  of  the  National  Sauer  Kraut 
Packers’  Association  estimates  the  number  of  packers 
at  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  three  hundred. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  number  is  increasing. 

Conditions  in  Germany  have  led  to  three  kinds  of 
plants:  Those  in  the  large  cities;  those  in  especially 
favorable  cabbage  districts  and  those  established  where 
freight  conditions  and  differentials  make  them  profit¬ 
able. 


“The  sauer  kraut  production,”  says  the  Doctor,  “is 
notably  a  seasonable  production.  The  high  costs  of  a 
seasonable  article  lead  as  a  rule  to  the  entrance  of  the 
packers  into  other  seasonable  articles  to  fill  out  the 
dead  times,  or  articles  that  may  be  related  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  production — in  this  case,  sauer  kraut.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  Germany,  201  of  the  packers  have  one  other 
article  which  they  handle ;  30  have  two ;  13  have  three ; 
12  have  four,  and  one  has  five.  Going  further,  con¬ 
nected  with  sauer  kraut  packers  are  203  pickle  packers, 
that  is  203  sauer  kraut  packers  also  pack  pickles;  46 
have  preserve  factories;  13  have  plum- jam  and  mar¬ 
malade  factories;  7  have  fruit  wine  establishments; 
one  had  a  starch  factory;  17  make  mustard;  13  make 
vinegar;  7  wine  vinegar;  2  syrup  factories;  1  a  sugar 
refinery;  1  an  oil  refinery;  1  condiments  of  different 
kinds ;  2  have  milk  and  cheese  as  side  issues ;  etc.  The 
same  clients  or  customers  are  sold  as  a  rule.  Of  416 
firms  (this  differs  from  the  former  figure  but  includes 
dealers)  which  produced  or  dealt  in  sauer  kraut,  only 
159  dealt  exclusively  in  sauer  kraut,  and  203  had  pickles 
in  addition.  So  far  as  he  knows,  there  are  only  five 
sauer  kraut  associations  among  the  packers.  One  rea¬ 
son  is  that  large  capital  is  necessary.  Normally  the 
packer  pays  the  grower  at  once,  makes  his  sauer  kraut, 
sells  it  after  many  weeks,  and  then  must  also  often 
give  the  purchaser  extended  credit.  The  duties  of  a 
conductor  or  secretary  of  such  an  association  are  im¬ 
portant. 

He  calls  attention  to  two  other  difficulties  confront¬ 
ing  the  packers — the  difficulty  of  keeping  Early  Cab¬ 
bage  and  keeping  winter  cabbage  through  the  summer. 
This  is  true  of  the  cabbage  imported  in  July  from 
France  and  Italy. 

“There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  method.  The 
sauer  kraut  can  be  cut  fine,  middling  fine  and  coarse. 
It  may  be  salted  little  or  much.  It  may  be  weakly 
sour  or  strongly  sour;  or  it  may  be  dry,  fresh,  moist 
and  wet.  Demands  of  the  users  vary.” 

As  to  production,  the  284  packers  average  1221  tons 
(I  think  it  is  tons,  the  doctor  uses  simply  the  letter  T) 
or  80  “wagons’  or  cars  of  15  tons  each.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Sauer  Kraut  Industry  uses  about  325,000  to 
375,000  Tons  of  White  Cabbage.  About  one-fifth  of 
the  sauer  kraut  eaten  in  Germany  is  made  by  home  and 
small  garden  owners ;  55  per  cent  of  the  entire  cabbage 
production  is  made  into  sauer  kraut  and  of  this  70  per 
cent  is  made  by  packers  and  30  per  cent  in  the  homes. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  CANNER  in  Maryland  writes  in  part  as  follows: 

“We  have  recently  established  quite  a  nice  distribu¬ 
tion  on  our  specialty  in  a  city  of  about  100,000  popu¬ 
lation.  The  goods  are  on  the  shelves  of  leading  retailers 
and  we  are  anxious  to  see  them  move  to  the  consumer. 
Following  your  suggestions,  made  from  time  to  time  in 
Better  Profits,  we  are  considering  local  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  wonder  if  $250.00  would  be  enough  to  spend  the 
first  year.  As  long  as  we  are  not  in  any  hurry  about  start¬ 
ing  this  campaign,  you  may  reply  if  you,  please,  in  your 
column.” 

I  assume  distribution  has  been  secured  in  at  least 
100  good  retail  grocery  stores,  that  the  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributor  is  solidly  behind  the  product  and  that  he  would 
probably  continue  to  stock  it  even  if  no  advertising 
campaign  was  considered  or  run. 

The  quality  of  the  product  is  known  to  be  good,  it  is 
a  leader  in  its  line. 

With  such  a  situation  in  mind,  I  am  of  the  opinion, 
$250.00  or  even  $300.00  can  be  spent  to  good  advantage 
in  advertising.  We  may  as  well  be  frank,  however,  and 
admit  that  such  an  expenditure  in  a  market  of  one 
hundred  thousand  population  will  not  do  a  great  deal 
the  first  year  toward  creating  consumer  demand  or 
decreasing  competitors  sales. 

When  planning  the  schedule,  it  may  be  spent  in  one 
of  two  ways.  The  money  can  be  divided  equally,  fifty 
two  weeks  in  the  year  and  small,  attention  compelling 
copy  used.  Such  handling  of  the  fund  mentioned  will 
eventually  remind  the  housewife  who  is  not  using  the 
product  that  it  is  on  the  market,  that  possibly  she 
should  try  it  and  in  the  end,  will  be  worth  what  it  costs. 
Or,  the  sum  determined  on  can  be  split  four  ways,  size 
of  copy  made  larger  at  first,  copy  can  be  run  for  about 
thirteen  weeks,  then  omitted  for  thirteen  weeks  and  so 
on  until  the  year  is  ended.  No  matter  which  way  the 
advertising  is  handled,  distributor  co-operation  must 
be  secured  to  the  nth  degree ! 

Really,  to  secure  this  to  a  greater  degree  than  it  is 
being  afforded  at  present  is  the  prime  motive  behind 
any  advertising.  Principals  are  apt  to  forget  this  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  all  advertising. 

One  of  the  leading  food  canners  of  the  world  has 
never  seen  their  name  listed  among  the  twenty  leading 
advertisers  but  they  invariably  are  considered  as  large 
advertisers  because  they  make  the  most  they  can  of  all 
advertising  they  do.  This  is  what  our  friend  must  do ! 

Here  is  the  situation  in  a  nut  shell.  Initial  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  retailer  has  been  secured.  The  housewives 
of  the  city  have  seen  some  “price”  advertising  of  the 
product,  some  have  tried  it  after  having  their  atten¬ 
tion  called  to  it  by  dealers  in  whose  opinion  they  have 
confidence.  Being  new,  aggressively  sold  by  salesmen 
of  the  wholesale  distributor,  some  retailers  have  a 
slight  overstock  in  comparison  to  the  rate  of  move¬ 
ment  enjoyed.  The  whole  distribution  of  this  product 


in  this  market  may  be  made  or  marred  during  the  next 
ninety  days  and  depending  on  how  it  is  supported  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  by  the  packer. 

No  matter  how  the  advertising  schedule  is  to  be  run, 
the  wholesale  grocery  buyer  or  merchandising  man¬ 
ager  must  first  be  made  fully  conscious  that  the  packer 
is  squarely  behind  him  in  his  attempts  to  secure  worth¬ 
while  distribution  in  the  market.  This  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  buyer,  imparted  to  his  salesmen  will  be 
passed  on  to  the  retailer.  He,  feeling  the  article  must 
have  merit  to  warrant  the  support  given  it,  will  renew 
his  handbill  and  weekly  advertising  of  it.  The  house¬ 
wife  seeing  it  advertised  again  by  her  retail  grocer 
will  conclude  she  should  at  least  try  it  and  increased 
sales  from  retail  grocery  shelves  will  result.  Just  as  a 
snowball  gathers  size  and  momentum,  so  will  the  sales 
of  any  product  increase  as  it  is  displayed,  advertised 
by  principal  and  retail  distributor. 

After  all,  it  matters  little  whether  you  decide  to 
hammer  away  at  the  housewife  each  week,  on  Tues¬ 
days  and  Fridays  say,  with  small  space  or  give  her  a 
lot  to  think  about  in  larger  ads  run  for  two  or  three 
months  and  then  dropped  for  about  the  same  length  of 
time.  The  big  idea  to  get  over  to  your  distributor  is 
that  you  are  advertising  to  help  him  sell  more  goods, 
that  the  advertising  will  be  worth  just  what  he  thinks 
it  is  worth  and  in  turn,  will  mean  to  his  retail  trade 
just  what  his  men  make  it  mean  to  their  customers. 

In  the  average  city  of  100,000  people,  the  line  rate 
will  probably  be  about  8c  a  line  or  $1.12  an  inch.  Two 
inches,  single  column,  twice  a  week,  will  cost  on  this 
basis,  $4.48,  fifty  two  weeks,  $232.96. 

If  such  small  space  is  used,  it  is  almost  imperative 
that  a  reverse  plate  be  used  in  making  up  the  ad,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  much  of  a  story  can  be  told.  Nevertheless, 
repetition  will  eventually  make  the  consumer  remem¬ 
ber  the  firm  or  product  name,  the  repeated  ads  will 
cause  her  to  buy  the  product  sooner  or  later. 

If  you  doubt  this,  search  your  mind  for  the  names  of 
products  you  have  reluctantly  bought  because  you  have 
seen  them  advertised  so  much  and  so  many  times  or 
vice  versa,  you  were  at  last  almost  compelled  to  buy 
and  try  them ! 

The  leading  gum  manufacturer  of  the  world  has  al¬ 
ways  felt  that  a  comparatively  large  “smash”  was  best 
as  a  start  of  an  advertising  campaign  and  his  financial 
success  leads  us  to  believe  he  is  right  in  going  at  the 
matter  in  this  way.  Suppose  you  ran  a  four  inch, 
double  column  ad  for  13  weeks  and  then  waited  for 
thirteen  weeks  before  resuming  the  campaign.  You 
would  spend  no  more  in  the  end  and  your  ads  would 
stand  a  better  chance  of  being  noticed  more  quickly 
than  would  be  the  case  if  you  confine  yourself  to  those 
occupying  only  small  space. 
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An  ideal  way,  to  prove  as  far  as  such  matters  can  be 
proven,  the  value  of  each  type  of  ad  and  in  comparison 
to  the  other,  would  be  for  our  inquirer  to  run  small  ads, 
twice  a  week  in  one  market  and  larger  ones  for  thir¬ 
teen  weeks  and  then  skip  thirteen  weeks  in  another  city 
of  as  nearly  the  same  size  and  set  up  as  possible.  In 
this  way  results  obtained  in  increased  sales  and  dis¬ 
tributor  co-operation  would  be  fairly  representative  of 
the  worth  of  each  type  of  handling. 

I  repeat,  however,  it’s  not  the  size  of  the  ad  or  the 
campaign  that  determines  the  success  of  the  venture, 
it’s  the  degree  in  which  it  is  sold  to  the  distributor  and 
in  turn  by  him  to  his  men  which  determines  whether  or 
not  your  excursion  into  advertising  will  be  a  one  you 
will  recall  with  pleasure. 


Years  ago  a  fairly  good  size  miller  in  the  Middle  West 
was  sold  on  the  idea  of  spending  a  large  amount  of 
money  in  an  advertising  campaign  in  one  of  the  large 
cities. 

He  lacked  the  organization  with  which  to  properly 
sell  the  idea  of  this  campaign  and  what  was  back  of  it 
to  the  retail  trade  as  a  whole.  As  a  consequence,  he 
has  today  in  his  office  several  paintings  used  as  origi¬ 
nals  in  the  preparation  of  the  campaign,  a  bitter  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  loss  of  money  the  campaign  caused  him  and 
no  more  business  to  speak  of. 

Whatever  advertising  you  decide  to  do,  be  the 
amount  large  or  small,  be  certain  your  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributors  are  fully  sold  on  its  value  and  that  they  in 
turn  get  the  idea  over  to  their  customers. 

When  this  is  properly  done,  you  will  all  benefit ! 


Kroger’s  Half-Year  Report  Discloses 
Good  Financial  Shape 


HALF-YEAR  earnings  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  and 
Baking  Company  will  total  approximately  80 
cents  a  share  on  the  common  stock  or  more  than 
50  per  cent  above  the  dividend  requirements  of  50  cents 
on  the  issue  for  the  period,  company  officials  stated 
recently  in  making  public  the  complete  earnings  state¬ 
ment  for  the  first  24  weeks,  or  six  periods,  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  current  fiscal  year. 

Net  profit  of  $1,365,045  after  charges  and  taxes  was 
reported  by  the  grocery  chain  for  the  24  weeks  ended 
June  18,  compared  with  $2,316,242  in  the  corresponding 
1931  period,  a  decline  of  more  than  $950,000.  The  24 
weeks’  net  was  equal,  after  preferred  dividend  require¬ 
ments,  to  74  cents  a  share  on  1,811,091  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  outstanding,  against  $1.25  a  share  earned  on 
1,813,486  shares  of  common  stock  outstanding  at  the 
close  of  the  same  period  last  year. 

Kroger  reported  net  income  of  $2,731,128  for  the 
entire  1931  year  which  comparatively  poor  showing 
was  laid  to  the  inability  of  the  company  to  control  and 
reduce  its  expenses  in  line  with  the  unexpected  and 
abrupt  decline  in  dollar  sales.  This  drop  was  due  to  a 
general  retail  food  structure  decline,  which  for  the 
complete  year  mounted  to  17  per  cent,  and  to  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  the  current  depression  in  the  five  large  industrial 
centers  throughout  the  nation  where  the  company  does 
approximately  one-third  of  its  total  business.  The 
company  now  has  successfully  introduced  greater  flexi¬ 
bility  into  its  activities,  allowing  operations  to  be  ad¬ 
justed  more  readily  to  any  sudden  change  in  merchan¬ 
dising  conditions. 

Again,  operations  of  the  company  in  the  third  quar¬ 
ter  last  year  were  severely  affected  by  a  demoralized 
price  structure  in  farm  products  in  the  Middle  West 
areas,  where  Kroger’s  activities  are  centered.  Green 
stuff  prices,  which  commodities  constitute  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  company’s  volume,  reached  the  lower 
point  in  many  years  following  the  exceptionally  large 
crops  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the  increased  compe¬ 


tition  caused  by  the  sale  of  surplus  garden  truck  by 
small  growers  who  ordinarily  raise  produce  only  for 
their  own  consumption. 

Financial  Position  Strong 

Kroger  has  been  concentrating  on  improving  its 
financial  position,  a  survey  of  the  company  shows,  and 
as  a  result  on  June  18,  last,  its  net  current  assets  had 
increased  to  $21,157,715  from  $20,278,307  on  January 
2,  last,  and  $20,831,464  on  the  like  1913  date.  The 
company  had  no  bank  loans  outstanding  as  of  June  18, 
the  report  continued,  with  the  ratio  of  current  assets 
to  current  liabilities  on  that  date  at  4.15  to  1,  com¬ 
pared  with  4.27  to  1  on  January  2,  last,  and  3.57  to  1 
on  June  20,  1931. 

Although  somewhat  under  the  totals  reported  at  this 
time  last  year,  the  company’s  holdings  of  cash  and  gov¬ 
ernment  securities  show  a  moderate  gain  over  the 
total  shown  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year.  On 
June  18,  the  company  had  cash  and  equivalents  of  $9,- 
343,188,  as  compared  with  $7,884,339  on  January  2, 
last,  and  $10,172,824  on  the  like  1931  date. 

Inventories  of  the  company  are  being  kept  well  under 
control,  the  latest  report  shows,  with  merchandise  on 
hand  amounting  to  $16,263,398,  against  $16,443,597  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  and  $16,990,410  on  June  20, 
last  year. 

Company’s  Showing  Good 

Considering  that  during  the  first  five  months  of  the 
current  year,  average  retail  food  price  averages  were 
off  approximately  16.8  per  cent  from  the  corresponding 
1931  period,  and  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  units 
operated  by  the  chain,  Kroger  seems  to  be  more  than 
holding  its  own  in  tonnage  sales  volume.  Sales  for  the 
six  periods  ended  June  18  totalled  $102,991,552,  com¬ 
pared  with  $119,736,486  in  the  like  1931  periods,  off 
13.9  per  cent.  The  company’s  average  number  of  units 
operated  in  this  period  showed  a  decline  of  4.2  per  cent 
from  the  total  operated  last  year. 
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British  Chain  Store  Executive  Avers  American  Distributing 
Methods  Inferior  To  Those  Followed  in  The 

United  Kingdom. 


British  grocery  and  provision  stores  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  learn  from  American  stores  in  the  dis¬ 
tributing  field,  Colin  Cooper,  joint  managing 
director  of  the  International  Tea  Company,  Ltd.,  which 
operates  a  large  chain  of  food  stores  throughout  Great 
Britain,  told  stockholders  at  the  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  company  in  London.  Mr.  Cooper  based  this 
contention  on  observations  made  on  his  recent  visit  to 
America. 

Both  in  service  and  delivery  to  customers  are  the 
British  units  definitely  superior  to  the  American,  he 
contended.  Regarding  American  factories,  however, 
he  was  of  a  different  mind  and  declared  that  he  was 
much  impressed  with  their  efficiency  and  had  learned 
much  that  was j  useful  to  him. 

Profits  Reflect  Growth 

Stockholders  of  the  company  were  told  that  the 
record  showing  for  the  fiscal  period  ended  April  30 
reflected  solely  The  large  expansion  of  the  business  by 
Guy  Collier,  chairman  of  the  board.  Net  profits  for  the 
twelve  months’  period  totalled  £767,647,  compared  with 
£696,806  for  the  year  ended  April  30, 1931. 

Despite  the  decline  in  consumer  purchasing  power 
and  keen  competition,  which  conditions  are  not  limited 
to  England  alone,  it  is  readily  perceived,  the  weekly 
takings  of  the  International  Tea  Company  keep  steady 
and  even  showed  a  gain  in  money  turnover  against 
previous  years.  In  the  face  of  the  consistent  drop  in 
food  values,  such  a  result  is  little  short  of  marvelous, 
he  contended,  and  “reflects  not  the  trade  of  casual  cus¬ 
tomers,  but  the  steady  support  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  families  throughout  the  entire  year.” 

Food  List  Large 

The  company  buys,  for  use  or  sale,  more  than  1,000 
tons  of  sugar  weekly,  while  16,000  sides  of  bacon  are 
prepared  each  week.  “At  our  Southall  factories,”  he 
continued,  “we  made  10,000  tons  of  jam,  jelly  and  mar¬ 
malade  last  year,  and  at  our  Bethnal  Green  bakery  more 
than  12,000  tons  of  cake  and  biscuits.  These  are  just 
a  half-a-dozen  articles  picked  out  at  random  from  a 
list  of  some  1,800  lines  we  handled  in  our  business.” 

Stockholders  of  the  company  at  a  special  meeting 
held  on  July  12  last  ratified  an  increase  of  capital  to 
£3,475,000  by  the  creation  of  500,000  additional  shares 
of  common  stock  of  5s  each.  These  shares  represent 
capitalization  of  124,943  being  part  of  the  company’s 
reserves  and  were  distributed  as  a  bonus  to  common 
stockholders  in  the  proportion  of  one  new  share  for 
each  ten  shares  held.  The  company  also  paid  a  final 
common  dividend  of  18  per  cent,  making  the  year’s 
total  30  per  cent. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  older  sections  of  the  company’s 
factory  at  Southall  following  Mr.  Cooper’s  return  from 
the  United  States  makes  the  new  unit,  in  his  opinion, 
“one  of  the  finest  composite  food  factories  in  the 
world.”  Since  May  3,  the  end  of  the  company’s  finan¬ 
cial  year,  the  factory  has  broken  all  records,  the  output 


in  some  departments  rising  more  than  100  per  cent 
over  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  formation  of  a  subsidiary  highway  transporta¬ 
tion  unit  some  three  years  ago  has  proved  to  be  a  big 
success,  Mr.  Cooper  reported,  pointing  out  that  it 
enabled  the  company  to  deliver  its  foodstuffs  in  the 
freshest  possible  condition  to  its  far-flung  chain  of 
branches.  This  unit,  originally  formed  by  taking  over 
as  a  nucleus  two  of  the  company’s  existing  transport 
contractors,  has  grown  rapid.  In  the  three  year  per¬ 
iod,  the  assets  of  the  transport  company  have  doubled 
themselves  out  of  profits  earned,  which  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  there,  accumulating  and  are  being  used 
for  steady  expansion  of  the  business. 

Although  operations  of  the  company  in  the  past  year 
have  made  an  extremely  favorable  showing,  Mr.  Cooper 
pointed  out  in  his  remarks  to  the  stockholders  that  the 
company  is  not  without  its  anxieties.  Chief  among 
these,  he  declared,  is  the  steady  decline  in  purchasing 
power  of  the  consumer  due  to  the  world  slump  in  trade 
and  business  and  to  heavy  government  and  other  taxes. 

“The  decline  in  consumer  purchasing  power,  how¬ 
ever,”  he  contended,  “has  been  offset  by  this  company 
by  new  customers  a«:quired  during  the  past  year,  but 
this  well  is  not  bottomless  and  if  spending  power  of  the 
public  continues  to  contract,  it  will  in  the  long  run 
affect  the  company’s  business  unfavorably.” 

Both  the  chairman  and  Mr.  Cooper  told  stockholders 
that  the  bonus  distribution  must  not  be  anticipated  as 
an  annual  event,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  arranged 
only  after  “prolonged  consideration  on  the  most  con¬ 
servative  lines.”  The  board  considered,  it  was  declared, 
that  there  should  always  be  some  relation  between  the 
amount  distributed  to  shareholders  annually  in  cash 
and  the  amount  left  in  the  business  out  of  profits,  and 
what  is  placed  in  reserve. 

“The  available  balance,  after  paying  the  30  per  cent 
common  dividend,  was  getting  rather  high  in  relation 
to  cash  distributed  and  on  this  basis  appeared  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  step  taken  by  directors,”  it  was  pointed  out  in 
conclusion. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED — 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS— Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMEiSTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  ot  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  In  L.eatherette. 
SUunped  In  Gold 
Six*  6*  z  d* 

388  pace*. 


Price 

$10.0® 

Postace 

PrepalfL 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Publisher  of  the 
Industry’s  Literature 
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anted  and  For  Sale 


This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


Help  Wanted 


FOR  SALE— At  rare  prices,  new,  rebuilt  and  slightly 
used  canning  machinery  for  all  products. 

Address  Box  A-1870  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED— Used  Pea  and  Bean  Filler  for  No.  2i  cans. 
Must  be  in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1876  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— A  small  second-hand  labeling  machine  for 
use  on  emergency  work.  State  price,  etc.  in  first, 
letter. 

Address  Box  A-1878  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

W  anted — Accounts 


WANTED — Salesman  by  Pennsylvania  Broker.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  lines  canned  foods  and  specialty  grocery  lines  and 
able  to  sell  jobbing  and  chain  trade  throughout  the  East  and 
gfive  references.  Must  have  car.  No  salary;  reasonable  draw¬ 
ing  account  against  reports.  Write  giving  references,  experi¬ 
ence,  etc. 

Address  Box  B-1871  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Canner,  married  or  single,  to  operate  cannery  on  a 
large  fruit  farm.  Should  have  wide  experience  in  the  canning 
of  tomatoes,  peaches  and  the  making  of  jellies,  etc.  Steady 
work  all  year.  Position  now  open. 

Uncle  Peter’s  Fruit  Farms,  Inc.,  Mount  Carmel,  Pa. 

WANTED— An  Analyst  for  the  canning  season,  experienced  in 
determining  mould,  bacteria  and  specific  gravity  Tomato  Puree 
and  Tomato  Catsup.  State  salary. 

Address  Box  B-1874  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


ACCOUNTS  WANTED-The  Gilbert  Company,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  covers  the  wholesale  market  in  Milwaukee 
and  Wisconsin.  Packers  interested  in  representation 
in  this  market  please  correspond. 

The  Gilbert  Co.,  759  N.  Milwaukee  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ACCOUNT  WANTED— We  need  a  direct  account  on 
tomatoes  with  a  Maryland  canner.  Serving  the 
trade  for  15  years  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

0.  S.  Cobourn,  1014  Fulton  Bldg. ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WANTED— By  progressive  sales  organization  canned 
foods  or  other  food  products  for  the  grocery  trade  in 
Central  Indiana  on  a  brokerage  basis. 

Address  Box  A-1873  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Responsible  packer  of  Canned  Shrimp  and 
Oysters  wants  active  brokers  in  principal  cities  of 
United  States,  Canada  and  Europe. 

Address  P.  0.  Box  1624,  New  Orleans,  La. 


For  Sale — Miscellaneous 

FOR  SALE— Sweet  Red  Pepper  Hulls,  fancy  heavily 
brined  stock.  Quotations  upon  request. 

Address  Box  A-1875  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


CA  Single  Unit  orJ!  Complete  Canning  Plant' 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent- Manager;  16  years 
experience.  Peas  a  specialty;  berries,  fruits,  preserves,  soups, 
vegetables.  Kraut,  Tomato  products.  Pork  and  Beans.  Salary 
secondary  consideration. 

Address  Box  B-1884  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  By  German  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Marmalades  and  Syrups. 
12  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1866  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42.  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  fireman  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator.  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1869  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— Canners  cut  your  expenses  this  year. 
Will  work  through  the  actual  canning  season  or  as  long  as  you 
want.  Have  had  15  years  experience  on  tomatoes  and  fruits  as 
factory  Superintendent  and  Manager.  Will  overhaul  and  install 
machinery,  do  plumbing,  millwrighting,  etc. 

Address  Box  B-1868  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  By  man  with  15  years  experience  in  the 
pickle  business.  Have  worked  over  a  big  portion  of  the  United 
States,  but  prefer  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  Am  capable  of  tak- 
ipg  charge  and  managing  the  manufacturing  part,  or  will  work 
under  the  Manager. 

Address  Box  B-1877  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED- By  Machinst  and  Maintenance  man.  20 
years  experience  with  can  making  and  canning  machinery,  steam 
fitting,  acetylene  welding,  electrical  work  and  auto  repairing. 
References. 

R.  M.  Scott,  19  Edmondson  Ridge  Road,  Catonsville,  Md. 
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SAFETY 

FIRST  -  LAST  and  ALWAYS 

‘  Be  safe — protect  your  increasins  values 
with  additional  Fire  Insurance- 
Place  your  requirements  with 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warnerlnter-lnsurance  Bureau 

where  your  net  cost  is  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  fisure  consistent  with  absolute 
safety. 

Write  or  wire  for  additional  insurance 
to  cover  your  present  values. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  North  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

T*l.  Delaware  9400 


/^\  This  STERLING 
SIGN  of  QUALITY 
is  on  all  SPRAGUE-SELLS  Machines. 

It  MEANS 

Sturdy,  Reliable  Canning  Machinery. 

COMPLETE  SERVICE — Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment  for  ALL  Canned  Foods. 

A  Producing  Organization  Second 
To  None, 

Buy  the  best.  Increase  your 

profits  with  SPRAGUE.-SELLS  machines. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Dio.  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 

Hoopeston,  Illinois 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents 
for 


Pulp  and  Catsup  Analysis 

Grading  of  Peas  and  Tomatoes  under 
the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment, 

STRASBURGKR  &  SIEGKL 

Conauhing  Food  Chemiata  and  Bacteriologiata 
15  S.  GAY  STREET 

iKlWi  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646, 157,  Oct.  18,  isr?;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 
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TOMORROW’S 


lUy^CANS 


UP  from  the  fields  come,  the 
crops  that  represent  the  Pack 
. .  today’s!  .  .  for  handling  NOWl 

. .  and  out  from  Baltimore  .  .  from 
Hamilton,  Ohio  . .  come  SANITARY 
CANS  to  meet  that  situation.  From 
giant  stocks,  arrivals  planned  and 
unfailingly  performed. 


SERVICE  tool . .  careful  mechanical 
supervision,  by  experts,  invariably 
forestalling  trouble  . .  yet,  apt  and  quick  in  emergency. 

All  that  goes  with  Cannery  practice  . .  CANS*— SERVICE— RESEARCH— are  here,^  for 
action — by  letter,  wire  or  'phone. 


k  ^  m  gn  V 

IIO  »X.,3I1EW  YORK. CITY 

ESTABLISHED  1909 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  HAMILTON  •  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO 

n.A!¥X  AMO  SAMJES  OFFICE  •  311  SOOTH  WOTFE  SXHEEX 
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THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  AUGUST  15,  1932 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Canned  Foods  Market  Strong  in  Face  of  Its  Most 
Active  Month  of  Competition — The  Business  Boom  Has 
Real  Promise. 

The  market — No  question  whatever  but  that 
the  “tone”  of  the  canned  foods  market  is  very 
much  better.  Lots  of  buyers  are  now  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  in  many  items  of  canned  foods  prices  can¬ 
not  logically  be  expected  to  go  lower.  But  August  was 
never  a  good  canned  foods  market  month.  So  they  are 
buying  enough  tomatoes  to  keep  them  going  from  day 
to  day,  waiting,  as  they  would  in  any  year,  to  see  which 
way  the  cat  jumps  as  to  the  total  pack  of  tomatoes  this 
season.  They  now  know  that  the  acreage  of  sweet 
corn  is  such  as  cannot  possibly  pack  a  large  output,  but 
they  also  know  there  is  a  good  carry  over.  On  the 
other  hand  they  find  corn  canners  stiff  in  their  prices, 
and  willing  to  wait  events.  So  in  com  it  is  a  stand  off, 
with  the  odds  in  favor  of  the  canners.  Cora  prices  are 
still  very  low,  around  60c  for  good  standards,  but  they 
are  firm.  In  peas  the  buyers  have  learned  that  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  real;  that  there  is  hardly  more  than  half 
enough  in  supply  to  meet  a  normal  demand.  The  cat 
has  jumped  there.  And  while  they  figure  that  prices 
on  canned  peas  will  not  be  lower,  they  hope  that  they 
will  not  go  much  higher,  and  they  are  waiting,  but 
watching  and  picking  up  anything  that  looks  good. 
They  know,  too,  that  the  string  bean  crop  and  pack  are 
such  as  will  compel  higher  prices,  and  they  have  about 
given  up  hope  that  there  are  still  good  reserves  in  old 
string  beans  hanging  around.  String  beans  are  better 
cleaned  up  than  even  many  canners  suppose,  and  the 
price  will  take  care  of  itself  from  now  on. 

In  fruits,  fresh  fruits  are  so  cheap  on  the  street  that 
canned  fruits  must  wait.  Fine  California  bartlett  pears 
are  selling  on  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  3,300  miles  from 


the  orchards  where  grown,  at  8  for  10c.  Lucious 
peaches  are  selling  at  retail  at  less  than  $1  for  a  % 
bushel  basket — ^these  are  local  grown,  used-to-be-fa- 
mous  Maryland  peaches.  And  other  fruits  in  the  same 
ratio. 

Canned  fish  has  been  having  a  fine  battle  with  itself, 
but  now  the  canners  are  shutting  down,  thereby  hold¬ 
ing  down  the  packs,  and  the  market  is  righting  itself. 
Here  again  fresh  fish,  the  delectable  and  dilitante  soft- 
crab,  and  crab  meat  fit  for  any  king,  are  selling  at  prices 
which  allow  even  the  $1  per  week  man  to  buy  them.  It 
is  the  heighth  of  the  season  of  competition  of  fresh 
foods  with  the  canned,  and  the  canned  foods  market  is 
holding  splendidly,  with  great  promise.  Frozen  foods  ? 
We  have  not  said  much  about  this  promised  great  com¬ 
petitor  of  canned  foods.  That  balloon  was  set  off  with 
a  great  hurrah,  and  the  samples  the  public  was  served 
were  surely  beautiful,  but  the  food  scientists  and  pure 
food  authorities, — ^well,  they  have  not  joined  in  the 
lusty  chorus  as  the  promoters  had  hoped  they  would. 
Old  man  microbe  is  not  as  fearful  of  cold  as  he  is  of — 
well,  say  the  heat  in  a  process  kettle.  They  are  rather 
human  in  this,  for  in  mid-August  most  of  us  prefer  the 
ice-house  to, — well,  let’s  say  that  same  process  kettle. 
While  cold  is  the  oldest  preserving  element  in  nature, 
this  new’  product  is  still  an  infant,  subject  to  all  the 
troubles  of  raising,  but  maybe  some  day  it  will  grow 
into  lusty  manhood.  Meantime  it  is  not  a  canned  foods 
threat.  Sterilization  by  heat,  as  a  simple,  permanent, 
dependable  method  of  preserving  human  foods,  has 
refrigeration  backed  off  the  map. 

There  are  plenty  of  changes  in  the  prices  of  canned 
foods,  as  you  will  find  on  reference  to  our  market  page, 
and  generally  upwards. 

THE  BOOM — If  you  listen  to  the  Wall  Street  chorus, 
old  man  Depression  has  been  completely  knocked  out, 
and  we  are  marching  steadily,  and  not  slowly,  to  com¬ 
plete  business  recovery.  That  is  heartening  news,  yea, 
even  joyous,  and  if  “money  talks”  it  is  true.  As  might 
be  expected,  in  a  political  year  like  this,  you  hear  men 
say  that  of  course  the  Administration  will  turn  heaven 
and  earth  upside  down,  if  necessary,  to  restore  busi¬ 
ness  before  election  time,  or  give  up  all  hope  of  return¬ 
ing  to  power.  Even  staid  and  solid  business  journals 
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like  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  carried  on 
its  front  page  of  the  August  11th  issue,  in  large  dis¬ 
play  type,  in  one  column :  “Stock,  Commodities  Markets 
in  further  rise  in  prices.  Public  participation  grows  as 
all  groups  make  additional  gains.  Hoover  message 
spurs  advance  of  securities,”  and  then  in  its  first  col¬ 
umn  on  its  front  page  says,  in  equally  big  type:  “Re¬ 
publicans  depend  on  further  upturn  for  Hoover  victory. 
Leaders  measure  political  effect  of  various  recovery 
moves,  basis  for  revival  seen  in  President’s  program.” 
Editorially,  however,  this  same  issue  of  this  same 
journal,  referring  to  steel  as  the  barometer  of  all  trade, 
as  it  has  been  universally  recognized  for  generations, 
points  out  that  real  advancement  is  being  made,  be¬ 
cause  more  men  are  being  employed  and  factories  are 
opening.  The  whole  move  is  filled  with  contradictory 
situations,  as  they  point  out,  but  it  looks  as  if  there 
might  be  something  more  than  mere  political  palavar 
in  this  business  improvement.  The  editorial  is  worthy 
of  quoting,  for  it  is  a  real  market  guide : 

Steel  May  Be  at  Cross  Roads 

“At  the  very  time  when  the  productive  activity 
of  the  steel  industry  has  fallen  to  the  lowest  level 
recorded  for  many  years,  certain  signs  indicate 
that  the  downward  trend  is  about  to  be  reversed. 

All  of  the  important  barometers  for  steel  in  July 
revealed  record  breaking  lows,  at  least  for  the 
present  century.  Pig  iron  production  declined  12 
per  cent  to  the  lowest  figure  since  1894 ;  steel  ingot 
production  declined  9  per  cent  to  a  correspondingly 
low  figure;  unfilled  orders  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  dropped  3  per  cent  to  a  record 
bottom  for  the  corporation’s  history. 

“Just  as  these  last  figures  were  being  an¬ 
nounced  it  was  reported  that  a  number  of  promi¬ 
nent  idle  mills  were  to  be  restarted.  Thus  the 
South  Chicago  plant  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company 
is  resuming  this  week  with  6,000  men;  the  Ohio 
Works  of  Carnegie  has  just  resumed,  employing 
2,000.  Various  blast  furnaces,  open  hearths  and 
finishing  mills  are  being  restarted,  chiefly  in  the 
Middle  West.  Not  in  several  weeks,  apparently 
have  so  many  conspicuous  contemporaneous  re¬ 
sumptions  by  important  companies  been  announced. 

“Leaders  of  the  steel  industry  are  notably  con¬ 
servative  in  their  estimates  of  current  business 
and  predictions  for  the  future.  All  recent  state¬ 
ments  about  the  future  have  been  ultracautious. 
However,  increasing  smoke  streams  from  the  fur¬ 
nace  stacks  speak,  though  the  leaders  be  silent. 
Rising  iron  and  steel  scrap  prices,  better  demand 
for  steel  from  the  agricultural  regions,  the  shaping 
up  of  engineering  and  construction  projects,  the 
needs  of  the  railroads  to  put  rolling  stock  in  order 
for  crop  movement,  the  greater  availability  of 
credit — all  are  convincingly  cheerful  signs.” 

The  canning  industry  is  ready  for  the  better  day,  if 
it  is  about  to.  dawn.  This  is  surely  a  major  market 
consideration. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Advancing  Prices  Arouse  Interest — Peas  Hold  Firm 
and  Prices  Advancing — Buyers  Paying  For  Delay  in 
Taking  Grapefruit — ^Tomato  Prices  Hold — Low  Prices 
oji  Apple-Sauce — California  Promises  to  Hold  Peach 
Pack — Pineapple  At  or  Below  Cost. 

New  York,  August  11,  1932. 

A  DVANCING — Trade  interest  here  during  the  past 
week  has  been  divided  between  the  rising  trend 

^  noted  in  pea  prices  and  the  bull  market  movement 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  following  sharp  ad¬ 
vances  in  commodity  exchanges  here  and  throughout 
other  financial  centers  in  the  country. 

Pea  packers  in  up-state  New  York,  as  well  as  out  in 
Wisconsin,  are  sticking  to  their  posted  prices  with  the 
former  marking  up  some  advances  during  the  week  and 
the  Western  packers  indicating  that  prices  for  their 
products  will  be  in  higher  levels  in  the  near  future. 

Turn  Questioned — ^The  spectacular  gains  registered 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  as  the  market  was 
stimulated  by  the  advances  in  commodity  prices  have 
attracted  the  trade’s  attention  inasmuch  as  the  query 
is  raised  whether  this  represents  a  definite  turn  for  the 
better  in  the  business  and  industrial  world  or  whether 
it  is  largely  a  stock  market  moment  with  little  basic 
relationship  to  business  conditions. 

More  optimistic  traders  point  out  that  the  favorable 
crop  reports  from  many  commodities,  together  with 
steps  being  taken  to  stabilize  commodity  prices  justify 
the  recent  advances  and  the  corresponding  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  stock  market.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
prominent  business  men  point  out  that  too  sharp  a 
recovery  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  abrupt  declines  and 
the  markets  and  public  confidence  unnecessarily  weak¬ 
ened  in  consequence. 

Pea  Prices — Afforded  increasing  evidence  of  the  can- 
ners’  firm  control  of  this  item  when  up-state  New  York 
packers  advanced  standard  5s  to  $1,  factory,  for  2s  and 
fancies  to  $1.30.  These  prices  are  considerably  firmer 
than  those  quoted  some  time  ago  and  seem  likely  to  go 
higher  as  stocks  move  into  consumption. 

Wisconsin  packers  are  reluctant  to  dispose  of  stan¬ 
dard  Alaska  4s  at  90  cents,  factory,  with  several  re¬ 
ported  asking  95  cents  for  their  2s.  Judging  from  pack 
reports,  canners  both  in  the  mid-west  and  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  where  the  pack  is  fairly  good  will  have  no  trouble 
in  securing  their  own  prices. 

Representatives  of  Utah  packers  are  offering  sweet 
peas  from  that  state  at  95  cents  for  fancy  5s,  $1  for 
4s ;  $1.15  for  3s  and  $1.25  for  2s,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  Some 
interest  has  been  shown  among  the  trade  in  these 
offerings. 

Grapefruit — Buyers  waiting  until  now  to  cover  their 
requirements  have  to  pay  $1.30  for  their  grapefruit  as 
the  current  price  lists  of  Florida  packers  show  no 
offerings  under  this  level. 

Other  cities  are  reported  to  have  covered  their  needs 
as  the  prices  moved  up  from  the  low  around  $1,  as  the 
new  pack  was  curtailed  to  meet  modern  marketing 
conditions.  Not  so  here,  however,  with  buyers  refus¬ 
ing  to  cover  despite  the  rising  trend.  Now,  if  they 
want  any  grapefruit,  they  pay  the  top  price.  Just  an 
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example  of  the  fact  that  sometimes  it  is  foolish  to  wait 
too  long  before  covering,  according  to  the  trade. 

Tomatoes — Prices  are  firhi  as  the  new  pack  goes  into 
production  with  buyers  doing  little  business  save  in  a 
routine  manner,  preferring  rather  to  wait  and  see  what 
the  final  crop  indications  are  before  committing  them¬ 
selves  to  any  appreciable  degree. 

Present  crop  indications  are  that  the  Tri-States  will 
pack  a  fair  crop  with  the  heavy  casualty  list  among 
canners  who  were  unable  to  secure  financial  backing  to 
operate  this  year  held  likely  to  hold  down  the  pack 
total  to  an  appreciable  degree.  With  little  carryover, 
however,  canners  should  be  able  to  maintain  a  stable 
market  if  they  keep  their  pack  at  a  sensible  working 
level. 

The  absence  of  the  inadequately  financed  packers 
this  season  will  provide  a  stabilizing  influence  that  the 
market  lacked  last  season.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
several  times  last  year  when  some  degree  of  steadi¬ 
ness  in  prices  had  been  reached,  distress  selling  at  low 
prices  broke  the  market  and  all  canners  suffered  the 
consequence  of  the  succeeding  lower  prices.  The  lack 
of  any  such  overhanging  threat  to  the  market  this, 
year  will  be  a  substantial  factor  in  maintaining  a  stable 
market. 

Apple  Sauce — Opening  prices  from  one  or  two  pack¬ 
ers  already  released  are  lower  than  the  present  spot 
level  of  75  cents  for  fancy  apple  sauce  2s  but  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  new  prices  are  tentative  and  may  be 
withdrawn  before  the  formal  opening  list  is  posted. 

The  first  packer  to  offer  futures  came  out  with  2s 
at  60  cents  and  10s  at  $2.75,  while  another  packer, 
although  stating  the  necessity  of  holding  final  prices 
in  abeyance  until  raw  stock  costs  were  available, 
named  a  tentative  list  showing  2s  at  65  cents  and  10s 
at  $3.  Some  adjustment  between  these  two  levels  is 
expected  when  the  general  lists  are  released  although 
it  is  thought  that  the  new  prices  will  remain  below  the 
present  spot  offering  levels. 

Peaches — Banking  interests  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
are  taking  steps  to  curtail  the  new  pack  of  peaches  to 
around  a  4,000,000-case  level  according  to  reports  from 
California  although  more  pessimistic  factors  in  the 
trade  hold  that  there  will  be  no  restraint  practiced  by 
any  of  the  packers  and  that  the  packers  will  can  what 
they  estimate  they  can  sell  rather  than  curtail. 

Prices  here  reflected  the  uncertainty  over  the  new 
pack,  showing  easiness.  In  some  cases,  offerings  have 
been  made  below  the  low  levels  prevailing  since  the 
dissolution  of  the  price  control  agency  on  the  coast  and 
little  hope  of  any  marked  strengthening  in  the  near 
future  is  seen  in  the  trade.  Movements  continue  rou¬ 
tine. 

Salmon— ^Prices  seem  stable  now  with  Alaska  reds 
available  around  $1.40  to  $1.45  and  pink  salmon  at  85 
cents,  coast,  although  a  few  offerings  shading  these 
prices  are  reported  available  in  the  market. 

On  the  ability  of  the  canners  to  assure  distributors 
that  prices  will  hold  at  their  present  levels  with  none 
of  the  wild  fluctuations  which  characterized  the  post¬ 
ing  of  the  opening  prices  a  week  or  so  ago  will  depend 
the  sales  volume,  according  to  trade  belief.  Prices  are 
at  satisfactory  working  levels  now,  and  once  convinced 
of  the  canners’  ability  to  maintain  a  stable  price  list, 
distributors  will  cover  their  requirements  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  flood  of  orders  noted  when  the  low  prices 
were  offered,  seem  likely  to  be  rather  heavy. 

Pineapple — ^The  posting  of  new  prices  continues  to 
hold  off  with  principal  packers  understood  to  be  wait¬ 


ing  until  the  market  seems  in  a  favorable  position  to 
absorb  a  minor  advance  in  prices.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  pineapple  packers  desire  to  get  out  of  the 
“red”  and  place  their  sales  on  a  profitable  basis.  Under 
present  prices,  little,  if  any,  profit  accrues  to  the  packer 
from  the  transaction. 

Grocery  Head  Dies — E.  A.  Wilkinson,  president  of 
Wilkinson,  Gaddis  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  and  of  the  Mutual  Grocery  Company,  oper¬ 
ating  a  large  chain  of  retail  grocery  stores,  died  at  his 
home  in  Newark  Tuesday  in  his  fifty-fifth  year  after 
an  illness  of  many  months  duration. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  entered  the  grocery  business  in  1896 
beginning  in  the  firm  his  father  had  started  in  1864. 
In  the  next  seven  years,  he  managed  the  company, 
assuming  the  presidency  in  1903  and  it  was  under  his 
direction  that  the  company  enjoyed  its  greatest  expan¬ 
sion.  The  Mutual  chain  was  founded  as  a  subsidiary, 
and  the  American  Food  Company  was  purchased. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "OBSERVER," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Interest  More  Healthy — Watching  Tomatoes — Some 
“Wise  Guys”  in  For  a  Surprise — Corn  Quiet  But  Firm 
— Pea  Market  Well  Settled — ^Varying  and  Too  Many 

Salmon  Prices  Scare  Buyers — Some  Peaches  Have 
Been  Bought  At  Low  Prices. 

Chicago,  August  11,  1932. 
EALTHY  INTEREST— Considerable  healthy  in¬ 
terest  is  now  showing  on  many  canned  foods 
lines  that  have  been  dormant  over  a  long  period. 
Buyers  have  finally  become  persuaded  that  values  have 
dipped  near  to  bottom  and  they  can  safely  develop  mer¬ 
chandising  programs  which  they  have  hesitated  to  do 
heretofore.  There  is  also  a  bullish  factor  in  the  fact 
that  prices  are  so  extremely  low  that  the  consumer 
resistance  is  greatly  lessened  and  with  the  oncoming 
of  fall  and  whetted  appetites  everywhere  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  some  big  tonnages  moved.  But  there  is 
little  talk  of  much  of  any  advances  in  prices ;  (that  may 
come  as  a  later  phase ;  but  as  yet  is  hardly  in  sight) . 

Tomatoes — Promise  of  a  fairly  good  production  in 
most  districts ;  and  appearance  on  the  market  of  a  few 
early  samples  of  1932  pack ;  especially  No.  1  cans,  have 
drawn  general  attention  to  tomatoes  but  smart  buyers 
are  not  hasty  in  making  commitments. 

It  is  anybody’s  guess  as  to  whether  present  prices 
are  as  low  as  will  prevail  later;  our  larger  buyers  do 
not  dare  take  too  much  of  a  chance  either  way  so  they 
are  doing  some  purchasing ;  whereas  the  smaller  opera¬ 
tor  is  generally  playing  with  short  stock  and  is  strictly 
an  opportunist  right  now. 

Price  basis  appears  to  be  on  No.  2  standards  Mary¬ 
land  60  to  621/2C,  Tennessee  60c,  Indiana  65c,  Ozarks 
571/2C. 

It  would  do  many  of  onlookers  a  lot  of  good  to  see 
some  of  the  “all  wise”  bears  on  tomatoes  get  a  spank¬ 
ing  on  a  sharp  market  turn  which  may  occur  with  pre¬ 
mature  cold  weather  or  excessive  scramble  for  book¬ 
ings. 

Com — New  crop  coming  along  beautifully  but  it  is 
too  small  to  cause  much  of  a  statistical  flurry.  Old 
pack  No.  2  standards  still  being  sold  here  and  there  at 
55c  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  factories  although  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  better  financed  canners  are  sitting  on  their 
corn  with  a  60c  idea  somewhere  on  the  horizon.  Fancy 
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grades  also  in  somewhat  better  interest  although  no 
changes  in  prices  right  now. 

Retailers  everywhere  report  a  healthy  movement  of 
com  off  the  shelves  as  prices  now  shown  make  it  an 
attractive  food  value. 

Peas — ^Wisconsin  market  has  apparently  struck  an 
equilibrium;  standard  No.  4  Alaskas  at  87i/^c  to  90c; 
buyers  balk  at  paying  more  and  sellers  are  indifferent 
to  offers  of  less  money.  Standard  No.  5  sweets  are 
bringing  92V^c  to  95c  with  like  deadlock  on  sales.  No 
doubt  one  side  of  the  market  will  succeed  in  outstaying 
the  other  ere  long  and  the  price  trend  may  easily  be 
either  way. 

Ohio  and  Indiana  peas  are  generally  pretty  well 
cleaned  up  and  off  the  market. 

Salm(Hi — Local  buyers  were  treated  to  a  barrage  of 
varying  prices  this  past  week  all  of  which  resulted  in 
everybody  too  scared  of  the  situation  to  proceed  with 
all  of  the  purchases  first  contemplated.  Buyers  say 
that  if  the  producers  cannot  back  up  their  proposition 
with  a  more  reassuring  front  than  has  seemed  to  pre¬ 
vail  the  safest  move  for  those  here  is  to  go  on  very 
short  stocks.  There  are  several  good  operators  carry¬ 
ing  Chicago  stocks  and  they  are  getting  a  big  share  of 
the  business  that  ordinarily  would  go  to  Seattle  for 
shipment. 

~  California  Fruits — Some  unusually  low  prices  have 
recently  been  circulated  on  peaches  and  some  of  our 
best  buyers  feeling  that  they  cannot  go  lower  have 
made  engagements  of  considerable  quantities  to  come 
forward  in  somewhat  of  a  spread  of  shipments.  Prices 
on  the  coast  appear  to  be  about  95c  on  2i/4  standards, 
$1.05  on  21/2  choice ;  old  or  new  pack. 

Also  some  interestingly  low  prices  on  new  pack  pears 
impend  shortly. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

"BAYOU," 

Special  Corretpondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


“Have  No  Shrimp  and  Don’t  Want  Any”  is  the  Way 
Canners  Feel — Medium  Shrimp  Are  Available — Oysters 
Showing  Up  in  Good  Shape — Cold  Weather  Boosts 

Oyster  Business. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  11,  1932. 

HRIMP — ^The  shrimp  situation  today  is  probably 
the  most  unprecedent  in  the  history  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  “Have  no  shrimp  and  don’t  want  any”  is  the 
way  the  canners  feel  about  the  matter.  In  other  words, 
the  packers  have  been  taking  such  whippings  that  they 
don’t  know  what  to  do  now. 

They’ve  got  their  money  tied  up  in  canning  equip¬ 
ment  and  they  realize  that  they  have  to  do  something 
to  try  to  earn  a  living,  but  in  late  years  even  this  has 
been  impossible,  so  there  you  are. 

Their  position  is  no  different  from  that  of  other  pro¬ 
ducers,  because  they’re  all  pretty  well  whipped  down, 
but  the  sea  food  canners  only  feeling  the  burden  of 
their  own  problems,  naturally  feel  that  they  are  the 
worse  hit  of  all. 

Some  optimism  is  expressed  that  business  is  taking 
a  turn  for  the  better,  but  whether  it  is  or  whether  it 
is  not,  it  will  pay  a  packer  to  put  a  good  “governor”  on 
his  canning  operations  and  throttle  down  production  to 
where  he  can  keep  it  in  perfect  control,  because  no  one 


in  business  now  can  afford  to  take  any  chances  on  a 
little  spurt  in  activities  or  a  little  upward  trend  of 
prices. 

It  seems  that  the  large  shrimp  has  left  this  section 
and  only  small  and  medium  shrimp  are  available,  there¬ 
fore  the  raw  market  has  had  to  take  the  medium 
shrimp  or  none,  unless  they  used  frozen  shrimp. 

It  is  reported  that  there  are  large  quantities  of 
frozen  shrimp  in  storage  in  the  East,  but  the  amount 
stored  in  this  section  is  very  light  and  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  used  up. 

The  fall  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp  legally 
opens  in  this  section  on  August  15th  and  some  of  the 
factories  will  no  doubt  start  canning  shrimp  on  or 
about  the  15th,  should  suitable  size  of  shrimp  be  avail¬ 
able,  because  it  is  hard  enough  to  sell  fancy  products, 
much  less  the  poorer  grades. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  95c  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
medium  and  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1  fancy,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

Oysters — ^The  oysters  in  this  section  are  showing  up 
in  good  shape,  but  as  good  oysters  don’t  always  mean 
good  business,  yet  we  can  at  least  take  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  we  have  the  oysters,  even  if  the  business  is 
not  forthcoming. 

The  raw  oyster  season  opens  by  custom  on  September 
1st,  which  is  the  first  month  with  an  “R”  after  the  hot 
summer  months,  but  the  weather  will  regulate  the 
demand  for  oysters,  because  it  takes  cold  weather  to 
stimulate  the  sale  of  oysters,  so  after  all,  the  calendar 
only  points  out  the  opening  of  the  season  and  Mother 
Nature  decides  when  the  oyster  movement  will  really 
start. 

On  the  other  hand,  cold  weather  helps  the  condition 
of  the  oysters,  provided  the  tide  and  the  water  in  the 
bays  is  proportionally  mixed,  because  too  high  tide  in 
Mobile  Bay,  means  an  oversupply  of  salt  water  which 
makes  the  oysters  poor,  even  if  the  weather  is  cool,  but 
north  winds  invariably  makes  low  tide  in  Mobile  Bay 
and  is  usually  looked  upon  as  favorable  tide  to  fatten 
the  oysters,  if  it  doesn’t  bring  down  an  oversupply  of 
fresh  water  from  up  the  rivers  after  heavy  rains,  as 
oversupply  of  fresh  water  would  kill  the  oysters. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
cultivation  and  marketing  of  good  oysters  has  its 
handicaps  and  hazards  like  farming. 

The  thermometer  has  made  no  attempt  to  take  its 
downward  shoot,  but  on  the  contrary  she  hovers  close 
to  the  100  mark,  which  means  that  fall  weather  is 
nowhere  in  sight  yet. 

We  had  delightful  Indian  Summer  weather  all 
through  last  Fall  and  if  the  weatherman  is  going  to 
dish  us  out  the  same  kind  of  weather  this  Fall,  the 
overcoat  and  coal  people  may  as  well  go  out  of  business 
right  now  and  the  oyster  industry  stop  looking  for 
Santa  Claus. 

There  is  hardly  any  need  of  quoting  price  of  cove 
oysters,  because  there  are  so  few  in  the  warehouses  of 
the  packers  until  it  is  not  worth  the  while  mentioning 
it;  therefore  the  oyster  pack  will  start  under  some¬ 
what  favorable  conditions,  with  the  warehouses  of  the 
canners  empty  and  with  poor  prospects  of  the  ware¬ 
houses  getting  crowded  at  no  stage  of  the  packing 
operations. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "BERkELEY," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


No  Hurry  to  Bring  Out  New  Prices — Peach  Intentions 
Mount — Asparagus  Larger  Than  Expected  But  Smaller 
Than  Usual — Utah  Pea  Prices— ^Salmon  Situation 
Cleared — ^Pineapple  Pack  Will  Be  Held  Down, 

San  Francisco,  August  11,  1932. 

NO  HURRY — Canners  do  not  seem  to  be  in  any 
hurry  to  bring  out  prices  on  fruit  of  the  1932 
pack,  but  lists  will  not  be  delayed  much  longer. 
These  will  probably  be  on  about  the  same  basis  as  the 
spot  lists  now  in  effect,  which  means  that  the  new  pack 
will  be  put  up  and  sold  without  profit.  The  cherry  and 
apricot  packs  have  long  since  been  completed  and  work 
is  now  under  way  on  peaches  and  pears. 

Peaches — The  poet  may  easily  have  had  peach  pack¬ 
ers  in  mind  when  he  penned  the  lines  “Hope  springs 
eternal  in  the  human  breast.”  Only  a  short  time  ago 
leaders  in  the  industry  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
market  outlook  did  not  warrant  a  larger  pack  than  4,- 
000,000  cases,  taking  into  consideration  the  large  carry¬ 
over.  Some  then  ventured  the  opinion  that  market 
conditions  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  bank  loans 
would  hold  the  pack  to  somewhere  near  this  figure, 
without  a  definite  control  plan.  It  was  held  that  many 
packers  would  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  operate  and 
that  those  who  did  pack  would  hold  their  output  down. 
One  by  one,  canners  have  reached  a  decision  to  put  up 
a  pack,  until  there  are  but  four  or  five  left  who  will  not 
operate.  Some  will  operate  almost  exclusively  on  fruit 
grown  in  their  own  orchards,  or  will  put  up  a  pack  for 
growers  on  a  co-operative  basis,  but  nevertheless  will 
run  on  peaches.  Estimates  of  the  pack  have  gone  up 
to  5,000,000  cases  and  then  on  to  6,000,000  cases,  with 
some  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  may  even  be  a  mil¬ 
lion  more. 

Asparagus — The  California  asparagus  pack  proved 
larger  than  was  originally  planned,  but  was  small  in 
comparison  with  the  packs  of  recent  years.  It  amounted 
to  1,313,231  cases,  or  less  than  half  of  the  packs  of  1929 
and  1932,  and  much  smaller  than  the  curtailed  pack  of 
1931,  which  amounted  to  1,747,499  cases.  The  1932 
output  amounted  to  1,061,697  cases  of  the  regular  run 
of  asparagus  and  251,534  cases  of  All  Green.  Last 
year’s  pack  of  All  Green  was  209,407  cases,  and  that 
of  1930,  252,262  cases. 

Utah  Pea  Prices — The  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  brought  out  formal  opening  prices  on  Utah 
sugar  peas  and  Midwest  pack  peas.  Opening  prices  on 
Utah  pack  are  as  follows : 


Del  Monte  Brand 

11-oz. 

No.  1 

No.  2  No.  10 

Tall 

Tall 

Tall 

Early  Garden  Sugar  Peas.. 
Tiny  Sugar  Peas  (No.  1 

..$  .95 

$1.10 

$1.35 

$6.75 

Sieve)  . 

Very  Small  Sugar  Peas 

..  1.15 

1.60 

(No.  2  Sieve) . 

..  1.10 

1.50 

Mount  Hamilton  or  Mission  Brand 

Sugar  Peas  (No.  5  Sieve) .. 

..  .70 

.85 

1.05 

5.00 

Eagle  Brand 

Sugar  Peas  (No.  6  Sieve) . 

1.00 

4.65 

Prices  on  Midwest  pack  peas  are  as  follows: 


Del  Monte  Brand  Buffet 

11-oz.  No.  2  No.  10 

Tall 

Early  Garden  Sugar  Peas..$  .70  $  .97i/>  $1.37V2  $7.00 

Midget  Peas . 

1.25  1.70  8.25 

No.  1  Sieve  Tiny  Sugar 

Peas  . 

1.60 

Very  Small  Sugar  Peas . 

1.50 

Captain  Kidd  Brand 

No.  1  Sieve  Sugar  Peas . 

1.40 

No.  2  Sieve  Sugar  Peas . 

1.35 

No.  3  Sieve  Sugar  Peas . 

1.30 

Mission  Brand 

Ungraded  Sugar  Peas . 

1.15 

No.  1  Sieve  Sugar  Peas . 

1.30 

No.  2  Sieve  Sugar  Peas . 

1.25 

No.  3  Sieve  Sugar  Peas . 

1.20 

No.  4  Sieve  Sugar  Peas . 

1.121/2 

No.  5  Sieve  Sugar  Peas . 

1.05  5.25 

Very  Small  Early  June  Peas 
(Blend  of  No.  1  and  2 

Sieves)  . 

.871/2  1.25 

Rose  Brand 

Sugar  Peas . 

.971/2 

The  Captain  Kidd  brand  grades  a  near  fancy,  while 
Mission  brand  peas  are  a  good  extra  standard.  Ship¬ 
ments  are  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  or  Illinois  can¬ 
neries,  at  the  option  of  the  packer,  with  the  special 
proviso  that  the  Rochelle,  DeKalb  carload  freight  rate 
to  all  destinations  is  guaranteed. 

Salmon — ^The  canned  salmon  situation  has  cleared 
itself  and  the  two  concerns  which  kicked  over  the  traces 
and  started  what  might  have  proved  a  disastrous  price 
war  are  now  quoting  in  line  with  the  major  packing 
concerns.  Most  concerns  opened  with  Alaska  Reds  at 
$1.45,  but  two  packers  made  sales  at  $1.25  and  some 
were  reported  as  low  as  $1.15.  Late  reports  from 
Alaska  indicate  that  the  pack  of  Reds  will  be  close  to 
two  million  cases.  Pinks,  however,  are  running  short, 
but  Chums  seem  plentiful.  No  pack  of  Pinks  is  being 
made  this  year  on  Puget  Sound,  where  the  output  was 
so  large  last  year.  The  carryover  of  Pinks  is  estimated 
at  about  1,000,000  cases.  The  pack  of  fancy  Columbia 
River  Chinooks  is  very  much  less  than  that  of  last  year. 

Pineapple — Advices  from  Honolulu  indicate  that  the 
pack  of  pineapple  from  January  1  to  July  9  of  this  year 
was  approximately  1,666,000  cases,  as  compared  to  4,- 
491,000  cases  in  the  same  period  of  1931.  It  is  reported 
that  packers  have  about  reached  an  agreement  on  pack 
curtailment,  but  plans  for  getting  together  on  a  co¬ 
operative  marketing  plan  have  been  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned.  It  is  planned  to  hold  the  output  for  the  year  at 
about  5,000,000  cases.  The  holdover  in  the  hands  of 
packers  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  5,000,000  cases. 
Packing  is  progressing  slowly,  although  this  should  be 
about  the  height  of  the  season. 

- ♦ - 

E.  V.  STOCKHAM,  INC.,  CONTINUES 

“We  are  pleased  to  advise,”  says  Mr.  Anderson, 
“that  the  food  packing  business  founded  by  the  late 
Edward  V.  Stockham,  many  years  ago,  and  since  1917 
conducted  under  the  name  of  Edward  V.  Stockham, 
Incorporated,  is  being  continued,  with  Mr.  C.  Allen 
Anderson,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  business 
for  many  years,  as  President. 

“We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
appreciation  for  your  past  co-pperation  and  to  hope  for 
a  continuation  of  our  very  friendly  relations  for  many 
years  to  come.” 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Grocers  Should  Endeavor  To  Hold  Consumption  At  Normal  Levels  Janssen  Says. 


Grocers  should  endeavor  to  hold  con¬ 
sumption  AT  NORMAL  LEVELS,  JANSSEN 
SAYS — This  is  not  the  time  for  the  independent 
retail  grocers  of  the  country  to  curtail  their  mer¬ 
chandising  activities,  but  is  rather  the  time  when 
every  ounce  of  intelligent  effort  should  be  directed  to 
hold  the  public  to  normal  consumption,  C.  H,  Janssen, 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
told  delegates  to  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Janssen  stressed  the  need  for 
“laying  the  foundation  of  tomorrow’s  prosperity  not 
on  the  destruction  of  competitors  but  by  laying  endur¬ 
ing  foundations  for  ourselves.” 

In  dealing  with  the  price  question,  he  pointed  out 
that,  although  mark-ups  must  not  sacrifice  reasonable 
profits,  retail  prices  must  be  held  in  line  with  basic 
commodity  costs  and  the  public  must  receive  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  declining  commodity  prices. 

“The  New  York  State  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
and  all  of  our  affiliated  associations  must  address  them¬ 
selves  more  energetically  to  service  for  the  industry, 
to  marshal  the  members  thereof  in  a  program  for  self 
advancement  and  the  public  interest,”  he  continued. 

“The  responsibility  of  our  association  is  not  dis¬ 
charged  by  merely  addressing  ourselves  to  what  may 
be  strictly  trade  problems.  We  must  also  address  our¬ 
selves  to  secure  the  enactment  of  legislation  which 
while  benefiting  the  merchant  will  invite  the  approval 
and  the  support  of  the  general  public  because  it  is  in 
the  public  interest. 

“The  Retail  Grocers’  Association  is  the  best  friend 
of  the  public  in  its  support  of  the  food  and  health  laws 
and  authorities,  and  they  operate  to  hold  their  food  and 
grocery  industry  to  a  strict  observance  of  honest 
weights,  honest  measures,  honest  quality  and  honest 
representation  of  food  and  grocery  products  and  ser¬ 
vices.  The  nature  of  the  services  which  your  associa¬ 
tion  is  rendering  entitles  it  to  public  recognition  and 
support  in  equal  measure  with  what  it  has  the  right  to 
expect  from  those  who  are  in  the  business. 

“Independent  retail  grocers  have  a  right  to  and 
should  secure  declarations  from  all  candidates  for  Con¬ 
gress  as  to  their  stand  on  Federal  legislation  touching 
on  the  retail  grocers’  interests. 

“Independent  retail  grocers  of  New  York  State 
should  demand  that  every  candidate  for  Congress  com¬ 
mit  himself  on  the  following: — 

“1.  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Act — 
(a.) — to  provide  minimum  liability  as  proposed  in 
Congressman  Andresen’s  House  bill  No.  9971;  (b.) — 
exclusive  debts  for  necessities  of  life  from  discharge 
in  bankruptcy  as  proposed  in  Congressman  Baldridges’ 
H.  R.  7430. 

“2.  To  establish  the  right  of  contract  as  offered  in 
fair  trade  legislation — the  Capper-Kelly  bill. 

“3.  Completion  of  chain  store  investigation  and  the 
submittal  of  complete  reports  complying  with  every 
instruction  of  the  Senate  resolution  directing  the  same. 

“4.  The  Nye  bill — S.  2626  and  2628 — proposing 
amendments  to  give  legal  status  to  trade  practice  con¬ 


ference  procedure,  producing  for  the  enforcement  of 
conference  rules  duly  promulgated  to  the  end  that  the 
rights  of  the  small  independent  retailer  shall  be  pro¬ 
tected  when  fair  play  in  business  and  industry  is 
secured. 

“5.  Nye  Bill  2627 — to  establish  Federal  courts  to 
have  jurisdiction  arising  through  the  Sherman  anti¬ 
trust  and  other  acts  dealing  with  restraint  of  trade  or 
monopoly,  and  unfair  competition. 

“6.  On  the  freedom  to  sell  wholesale  Government 
supervised  food  products,  with  special  excise  and 
license  tax  burdens  on  the  retailer. 

“7.  The  Government  in  the  business  of  retail  dis¬ 
tributing  such  as  is  now  under  investigation  by  House 
Committees  under  House  resolution  No.  235,  and  legis¬ 
lation  which  may  be  proposed  to  bring  about  a  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  same. 

“8.  The  trade  association  and  its  liberal  functioning 
in  behalf  of  the  industry  which  it  serves. 

“Strictly  political  and  partisan  issues  are  apt  to 
crowd  these  measures  from  the  candidate’s  mind.  Don’t 
let  him  forget  them.  They  are  in  some  respects,  at 
least,  of  far  greater  moment  to  the  retail  grocers  of 
New  York  State  than  are  foreign  relations,  our  power 
issue  or  the  liquidation  of  international  debts. 

“For  domestic  tranquility,  public  contentment  and 
general  national  prosperity,  these  hold  the  key  of  many 
perplexing  domestic  problems.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Janssen  declared  that  “in  order 
that  we  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  St.  Louis  con¬ 
vention  as  expressed  in  the  resolutions  there  adopted, 
we  must  bend  our  backs  to  the  task  and  every  State 
must  assume  its  share  of  the  responsibility.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  looks  to  the  New 
York  State  Association  to  give  practical  application  to 
these  resolutions  in  this  State.” 

- ^ - 

CANNING  ITEMS 

Tuna  Packers  to  Get  Hearing — Senator  Samuel  M. 
Shortridge,  of  San  Francisco,  has  advised  California 
tuna  canners  that  they  will  be  given  a  hearing  next 
month  by  the  Federal  Tariff  Commission  on  their  plea 
for  increased  duties  on  their  products. 

Heads  Fruit  Group — Preston  McKinney,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  of  the  Canners  League  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  has  been  made  chairman  of  the  canner  fruit  group 
of  the  California  State  Food  Administration,  an  organi¬ 
zation  headed  by  Dudley  Moulton. 

Representing  F.  H.  Leggett — D.  L.  Smith,  for  some 
time  associated  with  the  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  in  charge  of  eastern  sales,  has  resigned  to  become 
San  Francisco  manager  for  the  Francis  H.  Leggett 
Company. 

Active — ^W.  K.  Hunter,  of  Chicago,  vice-president  of 
the  Independent  Grocers’  Alliance,  was  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  during  the  week,  looking  over  store  installations 
and  holding  meetings  with  members.  Offices  of  the 
I.  G.  A.  have  been  opened  at  112  Market  street. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 
White  Mammoth,  No.  2%... 

Peeled,  No.  2*/^ . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . . 


Medium,  No.  2 . . . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

BAKED  BEANS* 

16  . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


.42^4.. 
.96  ., 

2.7B  ., 


.70 

2.75 


1.35 

7.50 

1.10 

5.50 
1.00 
5.00 

.60 

3.50 
.47 


BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard.  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . . .  1.40 

Whole.  No.  2.. . 1.10 

Whole.  No.  S _  1.10 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.75 

Cut,  No.  2 . 16 

Cut.  No.  10 .  2.85 

Diced,  No.  10 .  8.76 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 85 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  4.25 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 85 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.00 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra'  Standard.  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


.60  .65 

3.00  3.00 

. 95 

.65  . 


1.30 

0.55 

1.05 

5.25 

.90 

4.55 

.65 

3.50 


3.75 

.85 


.80  .. 
-77»4.. 


.65 

.60 

3.50 


.70 

4.00 


HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  8 .  1.00  . . 

Split.  No.  10 .  8.00  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 1.06  ....... 

No.  10  . B.OO  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 85  . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.70 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.50 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s .  1.35 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s .  1.10 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.25  1.60 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  23 .  1.15  1.25 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 87%  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 86  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  2s .  5.75  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  5.25  5.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . .  4.75  5.25 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 90  .90 

No.  3  .  1.00  1.00 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— 0>ntinned 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

2.46 

No.  2%  . 

2.45 

No.  3  . 

. . 

No.  10  . 

3.16 

2.86 

SPINACH* 

2.80 

2.50 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

2.30 

2.25 

No.  2%  . 

2.55 

2.45 

No.  3  . 

2.30 

No.  10  . 

2.15 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 

2.40 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

2.05 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

.55 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2 . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.10 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2.  F.  O.  B.  factory.... 

No.  24/2  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  2.85 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  .  1.15 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.10 

No.  10  .  3.25 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.10 

Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  .  3.00 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.75 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 47%  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  3.00  2.25 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 42% . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.75  . 


.70 

.70 


.80 

.90 

1.00 


.56 

.55 

.80 

.85 


.42%. 
.40  . 

.66 
.62%. 
.95 
.95 


1.05 


3.05 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

iViiehigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Sta-ndard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved.  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . . . 

No.  1  Juice . . . 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standa'rds,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%... 

Fancy  . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


3.60 

2.90 


1.60 

1.80 


3.76 


1.30 

1.60 


.50 
1.22%  1.30 

3.65  . 

.75  _ 


1.90 

1.75 

5.50 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

Balto. 

N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

7fi 

Jits 

California  Standard,  No.  2%  Y.  C. 

1.15 

1.10 

.86 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

1.30 

1.25 

9.  sn 

2,65 

Fancy.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

.80 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

.96 

1.00 

Unpeeled.  No.  ^ . 

1.26 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

3.76 

3.76 

1.30 

1.30 

4.00 

4.75 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced.  Extra,  No.  2%.... 

1..50 

1.50 

1.26 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% . 

1.45 

1.35 

4.76 

1.16 

Sliced  Standard.  No.  2 . 

1.00 

Shredded.  Svrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed.  Extra,  No.  10 . 

3.80 

4.26 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10.. 
Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Bla-ck.  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

Red.  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 1.60  . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 80  . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.76  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 .  6.00  . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.60 

No.  lOs  .  9.60  8.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.. 

1-lb.  cans  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.. 


.80 

.80 

.90 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz.. 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . 


OYSTERS* 


4.76 

4.15 

1.25 


Standards.  4  oz . 

6  oz . 96  1.06 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1.90  2.05 

Selects,  6  oz . i . 

SALMONS 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

2.45 

1.56 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 

1.36 

.90 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

1.10 

1.36 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No7  % . 

.70 

.60 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  i . . . 

.96 

.96 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

3.00 

2.85 

Flat.  No.  % . 

.76 

1.60 

Chums,  Tall  . 

.90 

.80 

4.76 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

1.22%  1.35 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

1.40 

1.00 

1.25 

1.10 

4.26 

1.66 

SARD'NESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

1.90 

%  Oil,  keyless  . 

*2.76 

2.00 

%  Oil,  keys  . 

Vi  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

*3.50 

Vi  Oil,  carton  . 

V4  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

*2.75 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’8 . . 

3.00 

*2.96 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  rase 

White,  %s  .  7.30 

White,  Is  . 13.65 

Blue  Fin,  %s . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 

Striped,  %8  . 3.40 

Striped,  %8  .  B.26 

Striped,  Is  . 9.25 

Yellow,  %8,  Fancy .  4.66 

Yellows,  %8,  Fancy. . 7.30 

Yellow,  Is  . . 18.66 


5.25 
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Safe  -  T  - 
Clutches 


Designed  for  Judge  Syrupers.  Proved  so 
good,  we  sell  them  separately. 

Mounted  on  a  sleeve  -  you  just  slip  them 
on  shaft.  Fasten  with  set  screws  or  pin. 
No  keys  to  cut.  Great  for  replacement  on 
“chewed  up  shafts”. 

Can  be  set  to  pull  the  load  or  slip  if  over¬ 
loaded  or  if  machine  jams. 

Discs  are  shrouded  -  moisture  don’t  affect 
them. 

Take  any  diameter  of  pulley.  Change 
quickly  from  one  pulley  to  another. 

Oil  and  grease  chambers  do  away  with 
loose  pullies  “Freezing  ” 

No  packing  to  wear  or  swell. 

Stay  inor  out.  No  creeping.  Start  smoothly. 
Save  your  machines,  save  trouble,  save  ac¬ 
cidents  and  save  cans. 

NeverrMiss  TIMERS 

Made  for  Judge  Syrupers  and  are  positive 
at  all  speeds — high  or  low. 

Time  cans  into  any  machine:  fillers,  double 
seamers,  exhaust  boxes,  cookers,  coolers, 
labellers,  can  making  machinery  or  can  run¬ 
ways. 

Simple,  out  of  the  way  and  fool  proof. 

Tell  us  what  you  wish  “to  time”  and  we 
will  “time”  it. 

They  save  their  cost  in  cans  and  lost  time, 
especially  on  High  Speed  lines. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers. 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agenta 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


THE  CLIMAX 

“If  I  cut  a  beefsteak  in  two,”  asked  the  teacher,  “and 
then  cut  the  halves  in  two,  what  do  I  get?” 

“Quarters,”  returned  the  boy. 

“Good.  And  then  again?” 

“Eighths.” 

“Correct.  Again?” 

“Sixteenths.” 

“Exactly.  And  what  then  ?” 

“Thirty-seconds.” 

“And  once  more?” 

“Hamburger,”  cried  the  boy  impatiently. 


HOUSE-BROKEN 

We  congratulated  a  lady  on  her  silver  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  for  living  twenty-five  years  with  the  same  man. 

“But  he  is  not  the  same  man  he  was  when  I  first  got 
hold  of  him,”  she  replied. 


FIRST  EXPERIENCE 

A  vagrant  when  taken  to  the  police  station  was  told 
to  strip  for  a  bath. 

“What,  go  in  the  water?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  you  need  it.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you 
had  a  bath?” 

“Well,  I  never  was  arrested  before.” 


OH  DEAH! 

Enthusiastic  Agent:  “Now  here  is  a  house  without 
a  flaw!” 

Customer:  “My  gosh,  what  do  you  walk  on?” 


DIETING 

Professor — What  made  the  tower  of  Pisa  lean? 
Parrot — It  was  built  in  the  time  of  a  famine. 


GALLOPING  COMPLAINT 
“Pm  frightfully  worried  about  my  wife.” 
“Good  heavens!  What  has  she  got?” 
“The  car!” 


RARE  HAPPENING 

London. — A  homeless  man  charged  at  Willesden  with 
being  drunk,  said  that  a  Scotsman  had  treated  him. 
“Can  that  really  be  true?”  said  his  lordship. 

“I  can  assure  you  it  is,”  replied  the  man. 

“Well,  it  is  never  likely  to  happen  again,  so  I  shall 
let  you  off,”  said  the  magistrate. 


NOT  SO  DIGESTIBLE 

“Her  father  married  her  mother  for  the  bread  she 
made.” 

“Her  suitor  wants  to  marry  her  for  the  dough  she’s 
got.” 


GAVE  HIM  THE  MITTEN 
“Were  you  one  of  the  many  fooling  with  the  stock 
market  ?” 

“Not  me,  I  was  serious,  the  market  did  the  fooling.” 
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USE 


HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


AND  VINER  FEEDERS 


FOR  BETTER  PACKS  OF  PEAS  AT  GREATER  PROFITS 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 


KEWAUNEE 


WISCONSIN 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Ideal  Vinerst  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and 
Chain  Adjusters 


ESTABLISHED  1880 


INCORPORATED  1924 


PHILLIPS  CAS  COMPASY 

^Manufacturers  of  (Packers  Sanilarif  Gans 


. .  0)ivUion  of  {he  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc 

'Jhckers  of  J^ltillips  Delicious  Qualiiif  Canned  fJooi)s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L.  S.  A. 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

from 

FOUNDATION  STOCKS  OF 
OUTSTANDING  MERIT 


Individual  Pea  Cultures  on  Idaho  Breeding  Farm. 

To  anticipate  the  exactins  requirements  of  Canners  of  Quality  Products  and 
to  be  in  position  to  better  serve  their  needs  now  and  in  more  normal  times  we 
are  continuins  in  full  extent  our  prosram  of  breeding  new  types  and  impro¬ 
ving  existing  varieties.  Under  the  direction  of  an  expert  Geneticist  this  work 
is  being  carried  on  by  a  personnel  of  experienced  plant  breeders,  in  the  best 
growing  sections. 

Superior  quality  in  the  can  is  based  on  the  best  bred  seed. 

Steadfast  Standards  of  Quality  for  75  Years 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Consolidating 

The  Everett  B. Clark  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney[&  Son,  Inc.,  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co. 

Breeders  and  Wholesale  Growers 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


BRANCH  HOUSES  IN  TEN  STATES. 


